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PREFACE 

While the children of the Third Grade are interested chiefly 
in stories of action and of imagination, their powers of re- 
flection and judgment have begun to assert themselves. They 
no longer accept without question, but weigh, compare, and 
even deny. The small personal environment ceases to hold 
their exclusive interest, and an eager curiosity awakens con- 
cerning the larger world, the childish appetite demanding 
stories of adventure and heroic deeds. 

The poetry for this grade has been selected with care for 
what is childlike and at the same time of high literary merit. 

The Great Ones of the past wrote chiefly for the adult mind, 
with small account of childish taste and capacity. But here 
and there gleam precious bits, golden bright, which the little 
ones of all time will eagerly seize and cherish. The Third 
Reader has endeavored to remember this in its selections. 

The fairy tales and folk-lore included have the merit of 
novelty as well as fascination, many of the selections never 
having appeared before in a reading book. 

It has been the aim to provide interesting material full of 
action, and upon subjects children like, and from the child's 
point of view. There has been no effort to preach or to force 
a moral, but bright and lovely ideals have been presented in a 
cheerful and natural way. 

All material has been graded with unusual care to avoid 
sudden and extireme leaps from that which is easy to that 
which is difficult. Acknowledgment is due to those whose 
helpful aid has made the Third Reader what it is. 
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THIRD READER 



WHEN JIMMY BROWN COMES 

I 

Jimmy Brown lives over the hill, in Hebron. 
I live this side of the hill, in Eliot. Jim goes 
to one school, and I go to another. And yet 
our houses are not a mile apart. 

Father says the " line " between the two towns 
crosses the hill. We have tried to find the 
"line," but cannot. 

Sometimes I see Jimmy at night after school. 
He comes to the hill to drive his red cow home, 
and I go there to get my white cow. 

But on Saturday of one week he comes to see 
me for all day. I go to his house the next 
Saturday, and we have great fun. 

I like stories about bears and wild Indians; 
so does Jimmy. He has a big book that tells 
about a man who went to the North Pole. He 
didn't find it, but he tried. He got as near as 
any one ever has. 
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That book told about icebergs and whales and 
polar bears. The man had a sled drawn by dogs. 
It was a fine story. 

One Saturday when Jimmy came over, he 
said, " Suppose we find a new country.'* 

" All right ! " said I. " Where shall we look for 

it?'' 

"We will go up the brook into the woods. 
We will wade all the way. Then we may see 
places that we can't see walking. You know it 
is too swampy to walk.'* 

We did not have to take off our shoes and 
stockings, for we had none on. But we rolled 
up our trousers as high as they would go. 

When we came to the big elm, Jimmy said, 
" Let us take a long, last look at our homes." 

"What for?" said L 

"We may not see them for many years. We 
are going into the savage wilderness. We may 
lay our bones in some lonely place far from all 
we love. But we will find a new country. Per- 
haps we may find gold and diamonds — and 
Indians and — things." 
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WHEN JIMMY BROWN COMES 9 

" I hope so/' said I, " but I am not going to 
leave my bones anywhere. I need them." 

"We shall surely meet a bear/* said Jimmy. 
"You always do in a new country." 

" But we have no guns/' I said. 

"You will not need a gun. Just look the 
beast firmly in the eye, and he will slink 
away." 

II 

Well, we went up the brook until we got into 
the woods. . 

It was pretty among the great trees. The 
rocks were covered with moss and ferns, and 
I saw many flowers that were new to me. 

We heard a bird scream in the treetop. " That 
is a golden eagle," said Jimmy. " He has caught 
a young lamb in his cruel claws." 

"What for?" said I. 

" He wants to feed his young ones, you silly," 
said Jimmy. 

All at once we heard a terrible splashing. 
"What is that?" said Jimmy. 
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10 THIRD READER 

" I guess it s our bear/' said I. " Now you 
look him firmly in the eye, and he will slink 
away/* 

" Don't you think it would be better to climb 
a tree? " said Jim, in a shaky voice. 

"We can't. The trees that are near enough 
won't bear us." 

The splashing came nearer. 

" Perhaps you can run away if he stops to eat 
me/' said Jimmy. 

Then I felt as bold as a lion. " He shan't eat 
you, Jim. I will hit him with my fist." 

" Bow-wow-wow ! " said a voice we knew well. 
Then our old Carlo came through the bushes. 

I tell you we were glad to see him. He was 
so glad he almost knocked me over in the water. 

We went on a long way but we saw no bears. 
Then the woods came to an end. We could see 
fields and hills and a river. 

" It is a new country," said Jimmy. " We shall 
find new people. They will live in strange houses 
and wear strange clothes. We may not be able 
to tell what they say." 
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FAR IN THE WOODS IN MAY ii 

We went across a field and into a road. Then 
we saw some houses and a church. It was only 
West Hebron, where we go every Sunday. 

We met Uncle Sam coming home from the 
mill. He let us ride back on the bags of grain. 

Jimmy says when he is a man he is going to 
find a real, new country. I am going with him. 

Indians icebergs swampy stockings 

trousers wilderness diamonds knocked 



FAR IN THE WOODS IN MAY 

Far in the woods, the fresh green woods in May, 
Once sang a bird ; but all it found to say 
Was " Keep it ! keep it I '' all the merry day. 

The bird ? I never saw it, no, not 1 1 

I followed, but it flitted far on high ; 

And " Keep it ! keep it I '* — Echo caught the cry. 

I was so glad as through the woods I went ! 
And now I think that " Keep it ! keep it ! '' meant, 
"Child, keep each happy thought that Heaven 
has sent.'' —Edith M. Thomas. 
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12 THIRD READER 

THE COCK AND THE FOX 

A cock once had a dream that made him very 
much afraid. He thought he saw a strange 
beast in the barnyard. 

He was so unhappy in his dream that he 
cried out. One of the hens wakened him. 

He told his dream to this hen, but she only 
laughed. He said he was sure something would 
happen to him because of this dream. 

The hen told him to fly down and walk about 
the yard. There he went about crowing loudly, 
followed by the hens. 

All at once he saw a fox lying in a corner 
watching him. Now the cock had never seen 
a fox before. 

He was just going to fly up to his beam, 
where he would have been safe. But the fox 
called out that he was his friend and would not 
hurt him. 

" I happened to be passing,*' said the fox, 
"and I heard your sweet voice." 

The cock was pleased, and flapped his wings 
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THE COCK AND THE FOX 13 

and waited in the yard. So far the fox had 
what he wanted. 

" I remember your father," said Reynard. 
" Ah ! What a fine singer he was ! He used 
to stand on his tiptoes and stretch out his neck 
very grandly. When he wanted to go to the 
highest note, he would close his eyes. Ah, 
there are no singers like him nowadays." 

The cock did not like this. He thought he 
would show Reynard there was at least one 
who could sing in the grand old way. 

So he stood on his tiptoes and stretched out 
his neck. When he came near the top note, he 
closed his eyes. He tried to do just as his 
father had done. 

This was the moment that Reynard had 
been waiting for. He caught the poor singer 
by the neck. He threw him across his back 
and made off. 

When the hens saw this sad sight they 
made a great cry. The widow who owned 
them came out with her two daughters. They 
all ran after the fox. 
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14 THIRD READER 

It was a hard run for the fox, but at last 
he reached a wood. Here he would have been 
safe had not the cock spoken. 

" If I were you," said the cock, as well as he 
could, '* I would stop here. I would eat my 
prey for all that old woman and her daughters." 

'' In faith, it shall be done," cried the fox. 

The moment he opened his mouth to say 
these words, he felt the cock pull his neck 
away. In an instant the bird was up in a tree. 

" Oh," cried Reynard, " I have done wrong in 
giving you a fright. I beg your pardon for 
it. Come down, now, and I will tell you what 
I meant by it." 

" Nay," cried the cock, " you will never see 
me again singing to a fox with my eyes shut. 
I have learned a lesson." 

" So have I," said Reynard. "It serves me 
right for talking when I should have held my 
peace." 

— Adapted from Chancers " Canterbury Tales'' 

dream busy stretch instant pardon 
beast prey woman fright remember 
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LEAVES AT PLAY 

Scamper, little leaves, about 

In the autumn sun; 
I can hear the old Wind shout. 

Laughing as you run, 
And I haven't any doubt 

That he likes the fun. 

When you Ve run a month or so. 
Very tired youll get; 

But the same old Wind, I know. 
Will be laughing yet, 

When he tucks you in your snow- 
Downy coverlet. 

So run on and have your play, 
Romp with all your might; 

Dance across the autumn day 
While the sun is bright. 

Soon you'll hear the old Wind say, 
"Little leaves. Good night!'* 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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KRISS KRINGLE TALES 
I 

" Uncle Fritz/' said little Hlsa, "do tell me a 
story." 

'' And what shall it be, dear one ? '' replied good 
old Uncle Fritz, smiling. " I have told you of 
the nixies in the stream and the pixies under- 
ground. Shall it be of the fire elves that creep 
from the logs, dance a moment in the blaze, 
and then shoot up chimney ? '' 

" Tell me of Kriss Kringle and his wonderful 
sack." 

"Well, the night before Christmas, when all 
the family are around the fire, there comes a 
knock at the door. The hearts of the children 
beat with dread, as well as delight. They know 
Kriss Kringle is abroad. 

"The father opens the door and in walks a 
little old man. He has bright eyes, long white 
hair, and red cheeks. His fur cap and coat are 
white with snow. 

" ' Well, well,' he says, ' have all the children 
been good since I came hither a year ago ? ' 
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i8 THIRD READER 

" At this, the children are very sober and quiet. 
They think of all the naughty things that they 
have done. They wonder if the bad will be 
more than the good. 

"As no child speaks, Kriss Kringle turns to 
the father. 'Tell me of each one,' he says 
sternly. 

"Then the children are more quiet than ever, 
and the younger ones hide behind their dear 
mother. 

" ' Here is Willy,' says the father. * He has 
worked hard at his lessons. He has won a 
medal, and next year goes into the higher school. 
He does a great deal at home too, and more 
than once on a holiday he has worked hard 
and helped me.' 

" ' Willy is a full good lad,' says Kriss Kringle, 
' and he shall find more than one plum on his 
Christmas tree. And the next?' 

" ' Stand out, Anna,' says the father. And 
Anna, as pink as a rose, obeys. 

"'This is our dear little house-fairy,' says the 
father. ' She is as busy as a bee from morning 
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KRISS KRINGLE TALES 19 

until night. She is like a good sister to her 
mother. She cares for the little ones. They 
both obey and love her. Yet she too has done 
well in school, and she has knit all her brothers* 
winter stockings.' 

" ' That is a girl after mine own heart/ says 
Kriss Kringle. *Come hither and kiss me.' 

" So Anna, laughing and rosy red, kisses Kriss 
Kringle and skips back to her place. 

"'Thou shalt find golden fruit on thy tree,' 
says Kriss Kringle, nodding at her. 

II 

" ' Here are Patty and Paul,' goes on the father. 
'They are full of mischief and wear out their 
clothes very fast. Paul, I am sorry to say, ?£;/// 
pull the cat's tail, and Patty is too fond of the 
jelly pots in the cupboard. 

" * But they are not bad children, and they are 
still young. What do you say, Kriss Kringle ? ' 

" ' Paul,' says Kriss Kringle, ' thou art still 
young, to be sure. Thou must not pull poor 
pussy's tail. 
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20 THIRD READER 

" ' Patty, thou must not take the jelly or there 
will be no plums for thee. Remember ! ' 

" Patty and Paul shake in their little shoes 
and hide their faces on mothers lap. 

" ' Is this all ? ' says Kriss Kringle. 

" ' Here is still Peter/ says the father, sadly. 
' I can give no good account of him. He is 
idle in school, and has been put back a class. 
He will not obey his mother. He teases all 
the animals, and is not kind to his brothers and 
sisters. He will not keep clean, and he spoils 
all his books and toys.' 

"'This is the best gift I can give such,' says 
Kriss Kringle, pulling out a rod. ' Come, young 
rascal, I will teach thee a lesson.' 

" Then Peter falls on his knees and cries, * Oh 
dear, good Kriss Kringle, do not beat me. I 
will try to be good, I will, indeed.' 

** The little ones begin to cry, and dear Anna 
— the tears in her blue eyes — begs him to 
forgive poor Peter just this once. 

'''What sayest thou?' says Kriss Kringle to 
the father. 
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KRISS KRINGLE TALES 21 

" ' Let US try him once more, but you might 
leave the rod/ says the father. 

" * Very well/ replies Kriss, handing it to him, 
'place it high in the room where all may see. 
Then use it if there be need. And as to thee, 
Master Mischief Maker, look that thou obey, 
or only rods will grow on thy tree.' 

" Peter promises, shaking very much. Then 
Kriss Kringle opens his sack and showers sugar- 
plums on the children. 

"They roll on the floor and the little ones 
laugh with glee as they spring for them. 

" ' Good-by I ' cries Kriss Kringle, as he runs 
out of the door. 

"* Good-by, dear Kriss I' shout the children 
running after him, * good-by until next year!''* 

nixies pixies chimney naughty 

mischief cupboard promise sayest 



It is never too late to learn. 

Where there is a will there is a way. 

A tree is known by its fruit. 
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22 THIRD READER 

FINDING A SISTER 

All the other boys thought Rob Davis a lucky 
fellow. "He has everything he wants," they 
would say. Now this was not quite true. 

To be sure he had a lovely home and a kind 
father and mother. There were doves, rabbits, 
and guinea-pigs in the barn. 

A pretty brown pony whinnied whenever Rob 
came to his stall. A fine black dog bounded 
to meet him on his return from school. 

His playroom was full of books and toys, and 
his bicycle was the envy of all the other boys. 

Then too, Rob had a big brother who was very 
fond of him. Rob's boy friends thought Clement 
Davis the prince of good fellows. 

Still Rob was not content. He wanted a sister 
more than anything else in all the world. 

When he asked Patty Green to come and be 
his sister she opened her blue eyes very wide. 

" Why, Rob Davis," she said, " I can't do such 
a thing. I belong to my mamma and papa. I am 
Alice's sister. I couldn't be any one else's sister." 
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FINDING A SISTER 23 

Rob thought it all over in his queer little mind. 
" I must find some one who hasn't any brother or 
sister," he said to himself. " Then she will be 
glad to be my sister." 

On the road to school, there was a little old 
house. " Lazy Joe " and his wife lived there. 
" Lazy Joe " worked a little sometimes. He 
liked better to play his banjo, or roam the 
woods with his gun and dog. 

One day Rob saw a little girl at the window 
of Joe s house. Soon after, this same little girl 
was running about in the yard chasing a kitten. 
Rob caught the kitten and put it through the 
fence. 

" What is your name ? " he asked. 

" Minty," said the child with one finger in her 
mouth. 

" Do you live here? " 

" I guess I do now." 

" Is ' Lazy Joe' your papa? " 

" I haven't any papa. I haven't any one. Joe 
lets me stay here." 

Rob's heart beat very fast. Here was the 
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24 THIRD READER 

sister he wanted so much. Minty was small. 
She had yellow hair and shy, brown eyes. Her 
dress was old and faded, but Rob thought her 
lovely. 

" Will you come and live with me and be my 
sister ? " he asked. 

" If Sally will let me," said Minty, bashfully. 

"We will go and ask her," said Rob, jumping 
over the fence. 

Mrs. Joe was sitting by the fire reading a paper- 
coyered book. 

" Why, of course you can go," she said, laughing. 

" Lazy Joe " sat on the other side of the fire. 
He and his wife smiled a great deal. Rob 
wondered why. 

Minty put on her red hood and cloak and said 
good-by. Rob felt very happy as they ran along. 

Mrs. Davis had gone to town for the day. 
When Rob remembered this, he said, '' Let us 
go fishing, Minty, until it is time for mamma 
to come." 

"All right," said Minty. So Rob ran into the 
meadow and Minty trotted after. 
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II 

They sat down on a log near the brook. Rob 
cut a pole from the alder bushes. He pulled a 
fishing-line from one pocket and some worms 
from another. Then he tied the line to his pole 
and put the bait on the hook. 

"I was all ready to go fishing when I saw 
you," he said. 

Minty sat and watched him. She did not say 
much, but she felt very happy. They sat there 
a long time, but the fish would not bite. 

At last Rob said, " I am hungry, Minty! Let 
us go home. I meant to get some fish for your 
supper, but I think mamma will have pie.'' 

Mrs. Davis had come home from her long day 
in town. There was company for tea when Rob 
and Minty walked in. 

" I have found a sister, mamma," said Rob. 
" She hasn't anybody, and I can have her just as 
well as not. She lives at ' Lazy Joe's.' " 

" Oh Rob, dear, of course you must not do any 
such thing. It is getting dark and her mamma 
will worry.'' 
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26 THIRD READER 

" But she hasn't any mamma," said Rob. 

" Run right along, Rob. Give her an orange 
and take her home. Of course you cannot take 
other people's little girls that way. Go now and 
do not say any more." 

Rob took Minty's hand and turned away. 
They trotted sadly down the road without a 
word. 

When Rob came back he did not want any 
supper. He went upstairs to bed and cried him- 
self to sleep. There his mamma found him all 
wound up in the bedclothes. 

The next day he was very quiet and sober. 
He ate little and did not want to play. For a 
week Rob was very sore-hearted, both at school 
and at home. 

When Friday came, Clement and he went to 
ride on their ponies after school. It was dark 
when they got home. Rob saw the fire through 
the window and said, " How jolly ! a fire on the 
hearth ! " 

Mrs. Davis sat by the blazing logs, a little girl 
on her lap. 
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FINDING A SISTER 27 

" Why, mother I " cried Rob, for it was Minty 
in a white dress and red shoes — - and smiling all 
over her little face. 

" Here is your sister, Rob," said Mrs. Davis. 

" For always ? " cried Rob. 

" Yes, dear, for always. We have been to see 
' Lazy Joe.' He is going to move away and is 
glad to find a home for this dear little girl." 

Minty was too shy to say much, but her face 
shone with happiness. 

As for Rob, he felt that at last he really had 
everything heart could wish. 

guinea whinnied bicycle banjo 

bashfully meant worry hearted 

wondered company wound people 



Honey bee, honey bee, where are you going ? 
To fill my basket with precious pelf. 
To toil for my neighbor as well as myself. 
To find out the sweetest flower that grows, 
Be it a thistle or be it a rose — 
A secret worth the knowing. 
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DON^T GIVE UP 

If you Ve tried and have not won, 

Never stop for crying; 
All that s great and good is done 

Just by patient trying. 

Though young birds, in flying, fall, 
Still their wings grow stronger; 

And the next time they can keep 
Up a little longer. 

Though the sturdy oak has known 
Many a blast that bowed her. 

She has risen again and grown 
Loftier and prouder. 

If by easy work you beat, 

Who the more will prize you? 

Gaining victory from defeat 
That s the test that tries you. 

— Phoebe Cary. 
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THE SHOW 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a very fine show. 
It is the finest show in all the world. I have had 
my men in every part of the known world. They 
have been hunting for the finest animals. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to give me 
your very best attention ! 

I must ask you not to talk, Agnes. You say 
there are no gentlemen here? 
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What do you hold in your lap, madam? You 
call him George Henry, so I suppose he is not 
a girl. 

Here is a lion — a fierce lion from the jungles 
of Africa. A jungle, Nannie, is like a thick wood. 
Do you hear the loud roar of this king of beasts ? 

Think how you would feel if you heard that 
voice in the still night ! 

You say it is only Polly roaring back of the 
big chair ? I will not answer you, madam. Only 
look at that face and tell me he cannot roar ! 

Here is a dog, the finest dog in the world. He 
has saved many lives. Do you see that chain of 
gold about his neck? A king s hand put it there.. 

This is an ibis — the holy bird of Egypt. He 
lives by the river Nile and feeds on little green 
frogs. 

The children of Egypt do not throw stones at 
this beautiful bird. Oh no, they sing songs for 
him and say that he brings good luck. 

This is an elephant from India. . Ladies and 
gentlemen, this good animal has been hauling 
timber all day. 
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He winds his long trunk around the great logs. 
He can lift them with ease. 

Now I come to the gem of all in my show. 
This is a royal tiger and her cub ! 

But where are you, madam? Ah! I see your 
tail and hind legs. You must not leave your 
place ! 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall have to hold the 
royal tiger cub. Her mother sets her a bad 
example. 

Is that you laughing, Sue? Don't tell me it 
was the clown in the corner ! I know the clown 
very well. He is too much of a gentleman to act 
in such a way. 

What does your baby say, Nannie ? 

Thank you madam I Nannie tells me her little 
girl likes the show very much. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the show is over. If I 
come again next year, I shall hope to see you all 
again. 
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THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM 

An old clock had stood for fifty years in a 
farmers kitchen without giving its owner any 
cause to complain. Early one morning it sud- 
denly stopped. 

Upon this, the Dial (if we may believe the 

fable) turned pale with 
alarm. The Hands 
tried in vain to go on ; 
the Wheels stood still 
with surprise; and the 
Weights hung speech- 
less. Each was ready 
to lay the blanTe on 
the others. 

At length the Dial 

asked the cause of the 

•I AM TIRED OF TICKING" troublc. Thcn Hands, 

Wheels, and Weights, with one voice, all said that 

they did not know. 

But a faint tick was heard below, from the 
Pendulum, who said : — 
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"I am the cause of the present trouble, and 
I am willing to tell my reasons. The truth is, 
I am tired of ticking." 

Upon hearing this, the old clock became so 
angry that it was on the point of striking. 

"Lazy thing!" exclaimed the Dial, holding up 
its hands. 

"Very good. Mistress Dial," replied the Pen- 
dulum. "You have always set yourself up 
above me. It is very easy for you to call other 
people lazy I 

"You have nothing to do but to stare people 
in the face, and watch all that goes on in the 
kitchen! Think how you would like to be 
shut up all your life in this dark closet, and 
wag backwards and forwards year after year, 
as I do." 

"As to that," said the Dial, "is there not a 
window in your house for you to look through?" 

"For all that," replied the Pendulum, "it is 
very dark here. And if there is a window, I dare 
not stop, even for an instant, to look out. 

"Besides, I am tired of my way of life. If 
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you wish, I will tell you how I came to dislike 
my work. 

"This morning I happened to count up how 
many times I should have to tick in the next 
twenty-four hours. Perhaps some of you, above 
there, can tell me the exact sum ? " 

The Minute Hand instantly replied, " Eighty- 
six thousand four hundred times.'' 

" Exactly so," replied the Pendulum. " Now I 
ask all of you, if the thought of this is not 
enough to tire one? 

" When I began to multiply the strokes of one 
day by those of months and years, it is no won- 
der that I felt discouraged. So, after a great 
deal of thinking, I said to myself, ' 111 stop ! • " 

The Dial could scarcely keep a sober face 
during this speech; but at last it said: — 

"Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am astonished that 
such a useful, busy person as you, should have 
been discouraged by this. 

"It is true, you have done a great deal of 
work in your time. So have we all, and are 
likely to do. This work may weary us to think 
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of, but the question is, will it tire us to do it ? 
Will you now do me the favor to give about 
half a dozen strokes, to help make my meaning 
clear?" 

The Pendulum did as he was asked, and ticked 
six times at his usual pace. 

"Now," said the Dial, "may I ask if that 
ticking was at all hard or unpleasant to you ? " 

" Not in the least," replied the Pendulum. "It 
is not of six strokes that I complain, nor of 
sixty, but of millions^ 

" Very good," replied the Dial, " but remember 
that you are asked to make but one stroke at a 
time. Remember, too, that however often you 
have to swing, a moment will always be given 
you to swing in." 

"That is a very good thought," said the 
Pendulum. 

"Then I hope," said the Dial, "we shall all 
return to our work at once ; for the maids will 
lie in bed till noon if we stand idle like this." 

Upon this the Weights did all they could to 
make the Pendulum begin. 
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Then the Wheels began to turn, the Hands 

began to move, 
the Pendulum 
began to swing 
again, and the 
clock ticked as 
loudly as ever. 

A beam of the 
rising sun, that 
came through a 
hole in the 
shutter, fell upon 
the Dial, and it 
looked as bright 
as if nothing had 

"THE PENDULUM BEGAN TO SWING AGAIN." ^^^^ ^^^ matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast, 
he declared upon looking at the clock, that 
his watch had gained half an hour in the 

^^& — Adapted from Jane Taylor. 
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THE RUNAWAYS 



I found a little brook one day, — 
That baby brook had run away; 

Twas just as wide as my two hands; 
It skipped along o er yellow sands, 

And oh, 'twas full of fun and play, 

The little brook that ran away. 

The baby clovers bent to look 
And see their faces in my brook; 

Now some wore bonnets, red I think. 

And some, white bonnets, tipped with pink. 

Their cloaks were green as green could be. 
They nodded slow and grave at me. 

A birdie came with yellow bill. 

He dipped his head and drank his fill; 

Then winked at me with shining eye. 
Then splashed the crystal drops on high, 

Then smoothed his feathers one by one 
Until they glistened in the sun. 
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I saw a grave old turtle pass 

With crawling steps across the grass; 

A crow cawed from *the pine trees high, 
A hawk was circling in the sky, 

And sunning on some mossy logs, 
I counted seven green-coated frogs. 

The brook and I — we sang a song. 
The summer hours were none too long; 

The sun crept westward through the sky, — 
I said, " Dear little brook, good-by ! " 

Then thought, "Oh, what will mother say!" 
You see — I, too, had run away J 

— Kate Louise Brown. 

splashed crystal glistened circling 



He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

— Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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THE MESSAGE 

"Come, Philip," said Mrs. Warner, "it is just 
the day for a ride. Run out to the stable and 
tell John to saddle Jetty. Ask him to show you 
what is in the stall next to Jetty.*' 

" Is it a new puppy, mamma ? " 

"You will like it even better," replied Mrs. 
Warner, smiling. 

Philip soon came back in high glee. 

" Mamma ! mamma ! it is Dandy, the dear 
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pony I rode at Uncle Rob s ! How did he get 
here?" 

" I have bought him for you, Philip. Your 
father wrote me to ask Uncle Rob if he was for 
sale." 

"How good you and papa are!" cried Philip. 
" But didn't Dandy cost a great deal of money ? " 

" Not more than we could give," replied his 
mother. " We want to see some red cheeks on 
our boy. Perhaps if we ride every day they may 
come." 

In a short time the two horses were trotting 
down the country road. 

"Where shall we go, Philip?" asked Mrs. 
Warner. 

" I would like to ride on the beach," said 
Philip. " Papa doesn't seem so far away there." 

Mrs. Warner sighed, for she too felt lonely. 
Captain Warner's ship was away on a three years' 
cruise. Two of them had passed. 

Though Philip was only seven years old when 
his father went away, he could not forget what a 
merry playfellow he was. 
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Every day he would say to his mother : " Do 
you think the Victory will come back soon? 
Do you think papa will know me when he 
comes?" 

To-day, his father was more than ever in his 
thoughts. He patted his glossy brown pony with 
a tender hand. 

" My father is on deck day and night when it 
storms," thought the child. "He would be the 
last one to leave his ship. 

" Perhaps he would go down with her. I am 
safe and warm and happy! Oh, I do love my 
dear, brave father ! " 

It was fine riding on the beach. The tide had 
gone out, and the sand was hard like a floor. 

" Look at the gulls, Philip," said Mrs. Warner, 
pointing with her whip. " What pretty, graceful 
creatures they are ! " 

" Papa wrote us about the gulls far out in the 
ocean, didn't he? Do you suppose these gulls 
have ever seen him ? " 

" Why not ask them ? " 

" Pretty gulls," cried Philip, " have you seen 
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my father? If you should happen to go out so 
far, please look for the Victory. 

'' If you see her, tell my father that mother and 
I want him very much. Tell him I would rather 
have him than a hundred ponies. Give him my 
love, and tell him to hurry home." 

The gulls wheeled around with shrill cries and 
flew toward the sea. 

" There ! they have gone ! " cried the child. " I 
hope they will give papa my message." 

cruise glossy creatures ocean 

shrill graceful sighed message 



I live for those who love me, 

Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For heaven that smiles above me. 

And waits my spirit too; 
For all the ties that bind me. 
For all the tasks assigned me. 
For the memories left behind me. 
And the good that I can do. 
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THE END OF THE RAINBOW 



One summer afternoon I was standing at the 
window looking at a beautiful rainbow. My sick 
brother Rufus was looking out with me. 

" See, brother," I said, " it drops right down 
among the cedars." 

" Do you know, Gracie," said my brother, " if 
you should get to the end of the rainbow, you 
would find there purses of money, and great pots 
of gold and silver ? " 

" Is it truly so ? " I asked. 

" Truly so," replied my brother with a smile. 

I was a simple child and believed all that was 
told me. Without a word I darted from the 
door and ran toward the wood. 

My brother called me, but I did not heed him. 
I was sure I knew just where the rainbow ended. 

I was glad and proud in my thoughts. What 
fine presents I promised to my friends out of my 
riches ! 
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I reached the cedar grove, but the end of the 
rainbow was not there. I saw it shining down 
among the trees a little farther off. So I strug- 
gled on through thick bushes and over logs, till 
I came within sound of a stream. 

Then I thought, " What if the rainbow should 
come down right in the middle of that deep 
brook ! My heavy pots of gold and silver, my 
purses of money ! How should I ever get them 
out?" 

I reached the bank of the stream, and could see 
the rainbow a little way off on the other side. 

I crossed on a fallen log and ran on. The 
woods grew thicker and darker, the ground more 
wet and swampy. 

All at once I met a large porcupine who made 
himself still larger as he looked at me. I was 
afraid he would shoot his sharp quills at me. 
So I ran from him as fast as my tired feet could 
carry me. 

In my fright I forgot to look at the rainbow. 

When at last I remembered, it was nowhere in 
sight. It had quite faded away. I burst into 
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tears, for I had lost all my treasures. I had 
nothing to show for my pains but muddy feet 
and a wet, torn dress. 

II 

So I started back home. I soon found that 
my troubles had only begun. I could not find 
my way. I was lost. 

I could not tell which way was east or west, 
north or south. So I wandered about here and 
there, crying and calling. 

After a time I heard voices shouting. Instead 
of being glad, I was afraid that the Indians were 
upon me. 

I crawled under some bushes by a large log 
and lay still. I was wet, cold, scared. When 
the voices came nearer, I did not show myself. 

At last I heard my own name called. I re- 
membered the Indians were very cunning. They 
might have found it out in some way, so I did 
not answer. 

Soon some one sprang up on the log by which 
I lay, and stood there calling. I could not see 
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his face, only the tips of his toes. I saw he wore 
a nice pair of boots. 

Yet I remembered that some Indians dressed 
like white people. So I kept quiet until I heard 
a pet name shouted over me. It was one my 
oldest brother had given me. It was the funniest 
name in the world. 

I knew that no Indian knew this name, as it 
was a little family secret. So I sprang up and 
caught my brother by the ankles. 

I hardly think an Indian could have given a 
louder yell than he did. He jumped so that he 
fell off the log down by my side. But nobody 
was hurt. 

After kissing me until he had kissed away all 
my tears he put me on his shoulder. Calling 
my other brothers, who were hunting in different 
directions, we all set out for home. 

When I went into the room where Rufus was, 
he said : " Why, my poor little sister ! I did not 
mean to send you off on such a wild-goose chase. 
I thought you would know I was only joking.'' 

Then my oldest brother took me on his knee 
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and told me what the rainbow really is. It is 
only "painted air" and does not rest on the 
earth, so nobody can find the end. 

— Adapted from Grace Greenwood. 
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THE LAMPLIGHTER 

My tea is nearly ready, and the sun has left 

the sky; 
It's time to take the window to see Leerie 

going by; 
For every night at tea-time, and before you 

take your seat, 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting 

up the street. 

Now Tom would be a driver, and Maria go to 

sea. 
And my papa s a banker and as rich as he can 

be; 
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But I, when I am stronger and can choose 

what Fm to do, 
O Leerie, Fll go round at night and light the 

lamps with you ! 

For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the 

door. 
And Leerie stops to light it as he lights so 

many more; 
And Oh ! before you hurry by with ladder and 

with light, 

O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him 

to-night ! 

— Robert Louis Stevenson, 



AN OLD-FASHIONED BOY 

Harold and Bessie White thought no place 
so nice as Grandpa S; They liked the big barn 
with its sweet-smelling hay. 

The long, low kitchen was just as pleasant 
as the barn. It had a fireplace almost as large 
as a small room. A bench with arms and a 
high back stood on either side. 
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Grandpa called the benches " settles/' Harold 
asked him once if it was because they had settled 
down there to stay. 

I think, after all, they liked the attic best. It 
was full of queer old chairs and tables. There 
was a spinning-wheel Bessie loved to turn, and 
under the eaves there were trunks and boxes. 

There were old clothes and very old books in 
the trunks. Bessie thought the dresses were 
pretty, but very strange. Some of the waists 
were just below the sleeves. Others were very 
long and pointed. 

Once Harold found a wig much too large for 
his yellow head. There was also a suit of blue 
and yellow clothes, and a three-cornered hat. 

" They belonged to a White who fought under 
Washington," said Grandpa, proudly. 

One day something new came to light. The 
children found a red box behind one of the 
larger trunks. In the box was a boy's suit of 
the queerest kind of clothes, as Harold thought. 

They were made of yellow linen, striped with 
blue and white. The trousers were long and 
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close-fitting. There was a broad, white, ruffled 
collar for the neck. 

There were also a pair of patent leather ankle- 
ties, and some white socks. 

" What funny, funny clothes ! " said Bessie. 
'' Do you think a real boy ever wore them ? " 

" Why, of course. They wouldn't be made for 
nothing. Fm going to try them on," said Harold. 

" Yes, do ! I wish there were some little girFs 
clothes for me." 

Harold went behind the big chimney to try 
on the suit. Bessie curled up in the window 
with a picture-book. It was a very old book, 
and the pictures made her laugh. Many of the 
ss were like/" 5, and they made the reading still 
more strange. 

She was reading, "The wicked shall die in 
their fins," when Harold ran out from his 
shelter. " Oh, Harold, how funny you look ! " 
she cried. 

" I feel funny," he said. " These trousers are 
so tight Fm afraid they will tear every time I 
move. How silly a boy would feel nowadays 
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in a collar like this! Only little fellows wear 
socks and ankle-ties. The boy who had these 
clothes must have been as old as I am/' 

" Let us show them to Grandma and Aunt 
Kitty/' said Bessie. 

" All right," said Harold. " I only hope I can 
get downstairs in safety/' 

II 

So they left the attic and ran where Grandma 
sat with her knitting. " I have brought you a 
queer little boy, Grandma," said Bessie. 

Grandma gave a great start. 

" Have we been naughty ? " said Bessie, in a 
trembling voice. 

" No, no, darling, I was only taken by sur- 
prise," said Grandma. " That was the suit your 
grandpa wore the first time I ever saw him." 

" Why, Grandma, this is a boy's suit," said 
Harold. " How could a big man like Grandpa 
ever wear it ? " 

'* I first knew your grandpa when he was a 
little boy. He was about your age, Harold. 
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He came with his father to see my father on 
business. 

" I remember he was jumping from the horse 
block. I -tried to jump too, but fell and hurt 
my arm. 

"Your grandpa kissed me and begged me 
not to cry. . He also gave me a stick of pink 
and white candy. You are just the image of 
Grandpa, Harold. Kitty, Kitty, come here and 
see your father all over I " 

When Aunt Kitty saw Harold she ran for 
her camera. 

" Now, Harold," she said, " go and stand by 
the hollyhocks at the front door. Hold your 
hoop in one hand, and Fll take your picture. 
If it turns out well, we will surprise Grandpa." 

It was pretty hard to keep the secret, but 
Harold and Bessie managed to do so. The 
picture was a great success. After it was 
mounted, the children carried it to Grandpa. 

" What a queer looking boy ! " said Grandpa. 
"What are we coming to, when boys are 
dressed in that way ? " 
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"Oh I oh I oh I" cried Harold and Bessie. 
"You dear funny Grandpa I You don't know 
your own clothes ! You wore them the first 
time Grandma ever saw you/* 

" Why, that is myself," said Grandpa. " No, it 
can't be, for they did not take such pictures in my 
day. Why, it is you, Harold, you young rogue ! " 

Then the children told how they had found 
the suit in the red box; " What a long time 
it has lasted," said Bessie. 

"Things were made to last in our day," said 
Grandpa, proudly. 

" Haven't they lasted partly because they were 
too tight to wear much ? " said Harold, slyly. 

" Well, I did have to walk rather soberly," 
said Grandpa. "You think that people know 
how to dress children better nowadays? Don't 
you laugh at me, you young rascal. There 
are no times like the good old times." 
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WISHING 

Ring, ting ! I wish I were a primrose, 

A bright yellow primrose, blowing in the spring ! 

The stooping bough above me, 

The wandering bee to love me. 
The fern and moss to creep across, 

And the elm tree for our king ! 

Nay, stay I I wish I were an elm tree, 

A great, lofty elm tree, with green leaves gay I 

The winds would set them dancing. 

The sun and moonshine glancing. 
And birds would house among the boughs. 

And sweetly sing. 

Oh, no ! I wish I were a robin, — 

A robin, or a little wren, everywhere to go, 

Through forest, field, or garden. 

And ask no leave or pardon, 
Till winter comes with icy thumbs 

To ruffle up our wing ! 

Well, tell ! where should I fly to, 

Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell ? 
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Before the day was over, 

^ Home must come the rover 

For mothers kiss, — sweeter this 

Than any other thing. 

— William Allingham. 

glancing everywhere thumbs 



THE GOOD AND BAD APPLES 

I 

Once there was a little apple tree that grew 
in a pretty meadow near a happy brook. All day 
long the brook sang to the tree. All day long 
the tree grew and grew from very gladness. 

It liked its home in the sunny meadow. It 
liked the blue sky with its sunshine and white 
clouds. It liked the green grass with its dande- 
lions and little purple violets. 

It was a very happy tree, but there was one 
thing which it wanted very much. It wanted to 
grow some apples. 

Every spring it had some pink and white blos- 
soms. It was very proud of these blossoms. 
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When the petals fell away it was very hopeful. 
Were there not many little green balls left ? 

No one had ever told the tree, but it knew that 
these balls meant apples by and by. 

But not long after the petals had fallen, the 
balls fell also, and then the tree was sad. 

" Perhaps I shall do better next year,*' it would 
say, hopefully. 

One year some of the balls stuck fast, and the 
little tree was happy. Peeping out from the 
branches a real apple was growing. Every day 
it grew larger and larger, and redder and redder. 

I shall call this apple the Contented Apple, 
because it was pleased with everything. It used 
to swing in the sunshine and sing : — 

" Oh, I am so happy ! I am an apple I I am an 
apple! Some day I shall be a big, big apple. 

" I like my home. The brook sings to me 
and the birds tell me stories. I love the little 
creatures in the grass. Everything is good to 
the little apple.** 

One day as it was swinging and singing it 
heard a voice say, " Ugh ! ugh I ugh ! " 
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" Why," said the Contented Apple, " who 
speaks ? Is there another apple on this tree ? '' 

" Oh yes, bad luck I *' said the voice, bitterly. 
" Don't you wish you had never been born ? 
Isn't this the dreariest place one could ever 
think of?" 

" Why, no I I like it. I like the brook and the 
flowers and the birds. I like the little creatures 
in the grass. I think it a very nice place." 

" How queer you are ! Why, the brook 
always sings the same song. The birds tell 
always the same stories. As for the ants and 
crickets, they are very busy. All they know 
is their own housekeeping, their babies, and 
their marketing. 

" But now you are here it is a little better. 
We can at least talk across." 

We will call this apple the Discontented Apple, 
because he was never pleased. So the two apples 
talked every day. 

petals contented bitterly dreariest 
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II 

One morning the Discontented Apple cried out 
joyfully, " Brother Apple I Brother Apple I At 
last something nice has happened. 

" I was swinging up and down in the sunshine, 
wishing I had never been born. A soft voice 
said, ' Mr. Apple ! Mr. Apple ! may I put my 
feet upon you ? ' 

'' ' Who is it ? ^ I asked. 

" * I am Tip the Worm, and I am a great trav- 
eller. I have come many miles and I am very 
tired. I should be very much obliged if I might 
put my feet upon you.' 

" ' Why, yes indeed, you are very welcome.* 

" So he put his feet on me and he is telling me 
such wonderful stories." 

" What is a worm ? '' said the Contented Apple. 

" I am sure I do not know, but it is very nice.'' 

" I do not know, myself, but somehow I feel 
that a worm is not a safe thing to have around. 
Send it away." 

" Now, you are angry because Tip did not 
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come to you. You may have him half of the 
time." 

" Oh, I do not want him, but I am afraid he 
will harm you.'' 

" Well, he shall stay a little while. I like to 
hear him talk.'' 

The next day the Discontented Apple said: 
" Oh, Brother Apple, Tip has broken my skin in 
one place. He is moving up and down. It 
feels queer, and I hardly know whether I like it 
or not. It tickles me." 

The next day he cried out : " Oh, Brother 
Apple! Tip has brought his father and mother, 
and his brothers and sisters, and all his relations 
to live in me. I am a regular hotel." 

" Do you like it ? " asked his friend. 

" Not very well. I think I shall send them 
away soon." 

But when morning came, the poor apple felt 
very sicTc. 

" Go away, Tip," he said, " I don't want you 
here." 

"Ho! ho!" laughed Tip. "Do you think 
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you can send us away now? You are my 
apple/' 

So the merry little worms dug and dug and 
scraped and scraped. By and by the poor apple 
could no longer hang on the bough. 

It fell on the ground and rotted quite away. 
So that was the end of the Discontented Apple. 

traveller obliged hotel relations 

joyfully wonderful regular whether 

III 

One day Tip the Worm came strolling over to 
the Contented Apple. 

" May I put my feet on you ? " he asked sweetly. 

" No, indeed I Go right away/' cried the 
Contented Apple, so severely that Tip was glad 
to get away. 

The apple grew larger and larger, and rounder 
and rounder, and riper and riper. One day the 
farmer came down into the field to look at 
his young apple trees. 

"Why, Marys tree has an apple at last," he 
said. " How pleased she will be ! '' 
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So he put out his big brown hand and picked 
the apple very carefully. He put it in his pocket 
and went up to the white house on the hill. 

In the kitchen the maids were flying around 
getting dinner. The farmer took a clean towel 
and rubbed the apples round cheeks until they 
shone. 

Then he went to the closet and got a little 
china plate. It was a pretty plate with two blue 
birds on it, kissing each other. He put the 
apple on the plate and covered it with a white 
napkin. 

It was a child's napkin and very pretty. In 
one corner was worked a big red M. In an- 
other there was a rose. In the third was a 
bunch of cherries, and in the last one a bird. 

He got a silver fruit-knife and put it on the 
plate. He held it very carefully and tiptoed 
down the hall. 

The door of a room was open. It was a large 
room full of flowers and sunshine. A canary 
was in a gilt cage, but a cloth was over the cage, 
for the bird had been singing too loudly. 
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A squirrel was in another cage, and there were 
toys all about. But in the bed lay a dear, little 
girl. 

Her eyes were as blue as the violets, and her 
golden curls strayed like sunbeams over the pillow. 
But she was very pale, and her hands were thin. 

Little Mary had had a long illness, but was 
now getting well fast. When she saw her father, 
she clapped her hands, and said : — 

" I know what you have. I can see the shape 
under the napkin. It is an apple. My tree has 
given me an apple.'' 

The farmer put the plate on the table and 
drew away the napkin. There the apple lay, big 
and shiny and red. 

Mary took it in her little, thin hands and 
smelled its sweet odor. And the apple tried 
to tell her in its way how glad it was to be 
there, and how hard it had tried to grow. 

Mary went to sleep with the apple under her 
cheek. — Horace Scttdder and Kate Louise Brown. 
strolling severely kitchen towel 

china napkin pillow illness 
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SEVEN TIMES ONE ARE SEVEN 

There's no dew left on the daisies and clover, 

There's no rain left in heaven ; 
IVe said my " seven times '' over and over, 

Seven times one are seven. 

I am old, so old I can write a letter; 

My birthday lessons are done; 
The lambs play always, they know no better ; 

They are only one times one. 

O moon I in the night I have seen you sailing 

And shining so round and low; 
You were bright I ah bright ! but your light 
is failing, — 

You are nothing now but a bow. 
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You moon, have you done something wrong 
in heaven 

That God has hidden your face? 
I hope if you have you will soon be forgiven, 

And shine again in your place. 

O velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow ; 

You Ve powdered your legs with gold ! 
O brave marshmary buds, rich and yellow, 

Give me your money to hold ! 

O columbine, open your folded wrapper. 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell ! 

cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell ! 

And show me your nest with the young ones 
in it, — 
I will not steal them away ; 

1 am old ! you may trust me, linnet, linnet, — 

I am seven times one to-day. 

— Jean Ingelow. 

forgiven cuckoo-pint columbine 
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PONTO 

I 

Ponto is our dear old yellow dog — the best 
dog in the world. He is not handsome, and is of 
just no breed at all, but we would not give him 
up for any of your prize dogs. 

He came to us when Phyllis was a baby. We 
are never tired of hearing that story. 

Baby Phyllis used to take her nap in her car- 
riage on the back piazza. It was shady there under 
the vines and away from the noise of the street. 

One day Mother was sewing in the sitting room 
when she heard Phyllis laugh. She went out on 
the piazza to see what was going on. 

Phyllis was sitting up in her carriage, both 
little hands buried in the fur of a yellow dog. 
He was standing on his hind legs looking into the 
carriage, and wagging his tail with all his might. 

The harder Phyllis pulled, the faster that tail 
went. At first Mother was afraid. She does 
not like to have strange dogs around, even though 
they wag their tails. 
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But the baby was not afraid. She laughed and 
crowed and cooed as she tugged. The dog 
seemed so happy that Mother got over her 
fright. 

" Whose dog are you ? '' she said. The stranger 
looked at her with his big brown eyes. They 
were the only beautiful part of him. 

"You are a nice doggie, but you ought to 
go home now." 

The dog came a few steps nearer and gazed at 
her with pleading eyes. 

Mother said she was sure he meant to say, " I 
wish I had a home to go to, but Tm a homeless 
dog. Please let me stay here." 

But Mother gently pushed him down the steps 
and opened the gate. 

" Go away," she said firmly, and the poor thing 
went, his tail between his legs. 

A scream from Phyllis brought Mother back 
to the piazza again. The baby was lying on her 
back kicking with all her might. 

" Do ! do ! " she cried, reaching out her little 
arms. But the dog did not come. 
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Phyllis cried a long time. When Roy came in 
from school, he said he would play with her on 
the grass plot. Mother spread down the rug and 
gave them some toys. Then she went about get- 
ting supper. 

All at once she heard Phyllis laughing again. 
Looking out of the window Mother saw her baby 
with both arms around the yellow dog. 

Roy was dancing about with delight. They 
were all so happy she did not have the heart to 
send the stranger away. 

When supper was ready she got the children 
in, and then put the yellow dog out once more. 
That night he was found in the nursery on the 
rug by the baby's crib. 

We had many surprises with that dog. 
He was always put out, but he always came back. 
Once he was found in bed between Roy and me. 

At last Father said, " As the yellow dog has 
made up his mind to stay, I think we will keep 
him." 

Ponto was the most contented dog in the 
world. He loved Phyllis so much that he could 
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hardly bear to let her go from his sight. Mother 
said he was a better nurse than any of us boys. 

When Phyllis learned to walk, the first thing 
she did was to run away. One day she was found 
halfway out of the gate. Ponto was hanging on 
to her little white dress with all the strength of 
his teeth. 

There were horses and heavy wagons in the 
street, and how Ponto was pfaised and patted for 
his care of the baby I 

II 

When we were older our father built a sum- 
mer house at Gray Goose Island. Ponto was 
more than happy here. He liked the water as 
well as any of us, and always went out in the 
boats when we did. 

We had some hens at the island — and the 
hopes we built on those hens ! We were going 
to make enough money with them to buy a boat 
of our own. 

Father said it would be a pity for us to wait 
until we were gray before we had a boat! It 
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was most unkind in him to say such a thing, but 
we let him buy one. 

Ponto had one fault; he would chase the hens. 
We punished him in every way we could think 



of, but it did no good. If we whipped him, he 
would thump his tail so hard it made us laugh 
so that we could not go on. 

If we tied him up, he would howl so that every 
one in the house would say, " Untie that dog at 
once. We can't stand the noise." 
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One day he chased the black hen almost to 
death. Then we thought we would run away 
and leave Ponto behind. We ran down to our 
boat and were off before Ponto knew it. 

We were going to tow Uncle Frank's boat up 
to his camp. 

Ponto came tearing down to the water just as 
soon as he missed us. He swam out to the 
boat, but we would not let him get in. 

At first he did not seem to know what to make 
of it. Then he swam to the other boat and put 
his paws over the edge. We could not stand 
this, so we pulled in the other boat and put 
Ponto in it. 

There he sat, both ears raised, happy to be 
even so near. He was really so good-natured we 
could not be angry with him. 

He seemed to say: "You needn't think you are 
going to camp without me. If I can't go one 
way, ril find another." 

piazza Phyllis scream spread 
nursery strength island raise 
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MY SHADOW 

I have a little shadow that goes in and out with 

me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I 

can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the 

head ; 
And I see him jump before me when I jump into 

my bed. 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes 
to grow — 

Not at all like proper children, which is always 
very slow ; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an India- 
rubber ball. 

And he sometimes, gets so little that there's none 
of him at all. 

He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to 

play. 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of 

way. 
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He stays so close beside me, hes a coward you 

can see; 
Fd think shame I to stick to nursie as that shadow 

sticks to me. 

One morning very early, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every 

buttercup ; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 

sleepy-head. 

Had stayed at home behind me, and was fast 

asleep in bed. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

shadow notion coward arrant 



Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, " Tis sweet to live ; '' 
Somebody said, " Fm glad to give;" 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right. 
Was that somebody you? 
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GRANDMA LEE'S WARMING-PAN 
I 

Grandma Lee was knitting by the south win- 
dow. The sunshine fell on her white cap and 
apron. A tiny ray dared touch even the silver 
curls about the sweet, old face. 

Jessie and Agnes sat on their little stools 
before her. In their hearts they thought 
Grandma Lee the prettiest old lady in the world. 
They loved to hear her tell stories of the time 
when she was young. 

Just now her story had been about a blue satin 
dress that lay on Jessie s lap. 

" What is that brass thing over the fireplace?" 
asked Agnes. " I mean the one with the long 
handle." 

" That is a warming-pan," replied Grandma 
Lee. ** In the old days bedrooms were very cold 
in winter. We were not allowed to have fires 
there unless we were sick. Many a time I have 
found the water in my pitcher hard as a rock. 

" Red-hot coals were put in the pan and the 
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cover shut down. Just before we went to bed 
our mother set the pan between the sheets. 
After a while she moved it up and down, really 
ironing them. 

" How glad we were to creep into the warm nest I 

" I was making my Aunt Lucinda a visit one 
winter. My mother was very ill and could not 
have me at home. 

"Aunt Lucinda was a quiet woman who had 
never had any children. The only child in the 
house was Francis Lee, her stepson. Francis 
was a merry lad of twelve, and I a little girl only 
half as old. 

" I must own I was afraid of Francis. He had 
never been unkind to me, but I was very timid. 
His loud, laughing voice, and rough plays fright- 
ened me. 

" He was fond of joking, and I never knew 
what to say to him. Sometimes he would let me 
alone for days, and then how homesick I was ! 

" I wanted my mother and father and my gray 
kitty so much, I did not know what to do. But 
if Francis tried to play with me, I was in terror. 
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"At night after tea I would sit on my little 
stool by the fire, sad at heart. 

" I knew that very soon Aunt Lucinda would 
say, ' Phoebe, say good night and go to bed/ 

" After this I would run out in the kitchen to 
be undressed before the fire, by the maid Janet. 
Then in my white nightgown and cap I would 
start for bed. 

" How I dreaded that journey I How I wished 
Janet would lead the way. But no ! Janet was 
an old servant. To her mind a little lady should 
go first. 

" So I crept up the great stairs, Janet following 
with the candle and warming-pan. The long hall 
was very dark. There was one corner where I 
was always afraid, even in the daytime. 

" When the door of my room was reached, how 
thankful I wasl Janet warmed the bed and 
tucked me in. I said my prayers ; and then Janet, 
with a ' Good night. Miss Phoebe,' took the candle 
and went away. 

" Many a time I cried myself to sleep for the 
want of my mother's kiss.'' 
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II 

" Once I had taken a. severe cold, and there 
was great dosing and doing up in flannel before 
the kitchen fire. Janet made the warming-pan 
ready and asked Francis to carry it up and warm 
the bed. 

"He agreed with great readiness. This time 
Janet carried me in her arms, rolled in my warm 
bed-gown. 

" She felt the bed and said it was fine and 
warm. I was tucked in and she left me, taking 
the warming-pan with her. I stretched my toes 
down in the bed. They touched the warming- 
pan. 

" What a scream I gave, and how Janet and 
Aunt Lucinda came flying in ! 

" ' I burned my foot,' I sobbed, * I burned it on 
the warming-pan.' 

"'Why, I took the pan with me,' said Janet, 
looking at me as if I were out of my mind. 

" Aunt Lucinda opened the bed, and there, sure 
enough, was a warming-pan ! ' It is Mr. 
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Francis's doings/ said Janet. ' I did not think 
he would do such a thing as that/ 

" ' It is the old one wc do not use now/ said 
Aunt Lucinda, 'and it' isn't even warm/ 

"Opening the cover what do you think she 
found ? It was filled to the brim with snow 1 

" After gently talking to me about my foolish- 
ness, Aunt Lucinda tucked me in again and left 
me. I cried in good earnest that night. Though 
only six years of age, I knew how silly I had 
seemed." 

" I think that Francis was a dreadful boy," said 
Agnes. " Didn't you hate him all your life after 
that?" 

"Oh, no," said Grandma, smiling, "we became 
good friends. He was very sorry he had fright- 
ened me, and never was unkind after that. In 
fact, as the years went on, we were such good 
friends, that — well, in short, children, Francis 
was your Grandpa Lee." 

Phoebe rough dosing flannel 
readiness sobbed earnest dreadful 
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CHILD'S SONG IN SPRING 

The silver birch is a dainty lady, 

She wears a satin gown; 
The elm tree makes the old church shady, 

She will not live in town. 

The English oak is a sturdy fellow. 

He gets his green coat late; 
The willow is smart in a suit of yellow, 

While brown the beech trees wait. 
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Such a gay green gown as God gives the 
larches — 
As green as He is good! 
The hazels hold up their arms for arches 
When Spring rides through the wood. 

— E. NesbiL 

WHAT IS IT? 

" Where is Louis ? I should like to have him 
carry my camp-stool and umbrella when I go out 
to paint." 

" I am sorry, Madame, but* Louis is not in." 

" Perhaps Angelo will do as well." 

" But Angelo also is out." 

"The little Joseph is hardly strong enough — " 

The mother of Louis, Angelo, and Joseph grew 
uneasy, but did not speak. 

" Never mind, it does not matter," I said 
quickly, '' if the boys are busy." 

" It is not that, dear Madame," replied the 
mother. " The truth is, I hardly know where 
they are. They slipped away after breakfast. 
Not a bit of help have I had from them to-day." 
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" It is a fine day to play/' I said, smiling, as I 
sat down to my coffee. 

After I had eaten, I took my painting outfit 
and went to look for a boy to help me. There 
were none to be found in the village. The 
fathers were out in their boats, and the mothers 
were busy in the houses. Every little sister I saw 
was carrying a water jar or tending a baby. 

As I went past the baker s shop I heard Martin 
call out: '' Carlo! Carlo! it is time to carry the 
rolls to Father Asti's. Where is the boy ? " 

Matthew, the barber, stepped from his door and 
said : " Good morning, Madame. Have you seen 
my Paul on the road ? " 

Where, indeed, were all the boys of the town ? 
I followed the road to the shore until I reached 
the sea-wall. Then the whole matter was made 
clear. 

At the corner was a long row of lads leaning 
over the wall, looking into the water. I got a 
fine view of their backs. Some were bent over 
so far that their heads were out of sight. 

I saw Louis at once, knowing him by his 
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bare legs and yellow sandals. Little Joseph was 
close beside him, and Angelo at the very end, 
kicking his bare feet up in the air. 

Angelo always wore the most broken-down old 
hat. His mother said it took but a week to ruin 
a new one. The baker s Carlo was there in his 
striped stocking cap. One arm was thrown 
around Silvio, his great friend, the butcher s boy. 

The barber s Paul had one leg almost over the 
wall. It was a fine study of bare legs, hob- 
nailed shoes, and corduroy trousers, with all 
sizes of patches on the seats. 

I carry a camera with my painting outfit. So 
I got a good snapshot at the funny row. 

Then I moved up to the wall to look over also. 

The cobbler s Mario at the end saw me, and in 
a minute was on his feet. Before I could open 
my mouth every lad was up and away. 

I was sorry and called to them, but they ran up 
the steep path to the village. Though I asked 
and coaxed, no one would tell me what they saw 
in the water. 

One day, weeks later, Louis carried my um- 
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brella and camp-stool for me. We were a long 
way from home, and had just eaten our lunch 
by a brook and under a great stone pine. 



"Louis," said I, "do tell me what the boys 
were looking at in the water that day, and why 
they all ran as I came." 

I had just given Louis an extra piece of money, 
and his heart was warm from the lunch. 

"We were looking at two eels, Madame, fight- 
ing under the wall," he replied, smiling. 
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" And why did we all run ? Seeing Madame 
made us remember the rolls and the errands, and 
the onions to sell. Then," he added, " some of 
us remembered our little brother, the strap, that 
hangs by the door. And we had reason to 
hurry." 

Louis uneasy umbrella spied 
sandals corduroy ruin errands 



SKYLARK 



Up with me! up with me into the clouds! 

For thy song. Lark, is strong; 
Up with me, up with me into the clouds ! 

Singing, singing 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 

Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind ! 
There's madness about thee and joy divine 

In that song of thine; 
Lift me, guide me high and high 
To thy banqueting place in the sky. 

— William Wordsworth, 
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THE STORY OF THE SPRING FAIRIES 

I 

Alice and Harry had been such good children 
that mamma gave them a whole holiday. As 
soon as breakfast was over, out they ran into the 
garden. 

They rushed and romped about and tore their 
clothes. They made " dirt pies," and did all the 
other things in which little boys and girls take 
delight. 

They played Hide-and-Seek, King-of-the- 
Castle, and Follow-my-Leader until they were 
tired. 

Then they cut out a boat from the bark of 
a fir tree.. Alice named it "The Harry.'' It had 
a laurel leaf for a sail, and the children sent it 
dancing round the fountain, to the great aston- 
ishment of the goldfish. 

What a fine morning it was ! How fresh 
and green everything looked, and how the birds 
did sing! 

" Oh, Alice ! " cried Harry at last, running up 
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quite out of breath, "just see what I have found 
in the summer-house. 

" This big bird has long white wings, almost 
like our dove s, only twice as heavy and strong. 
See its queer feet, all joined together between 
the toes!" 

*'Oh,'' cried Alice, clapping her hands, "what 
a beautiful creature! How pretty it will look 
in the doves cage! 

" But look, oh, look ! — one of its poor feet is 
hurt and bleeding. I am afraid some one has 
shot it." 

" I don't think it can be much hurt," said 
Harry. " It hopped and flapped about, and gave 
me trouble enough before I caught it." 

So they carried the bird up to the house. 
They washed its foot, and put it into the dove's 
cage. 

But the great white bird could not stand on 
the perch. It would only sit in one corner 
with its long wings drooping on the ground. 

The children went back to the garden and 
played till they were tired and hungry. 
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After dinner mamma told the children that 
they might take a walk to the blue-bell woods. 
So away they went in high spirits. 

They rambled about under the trees for nearly 
an hour. Harry found a sparrows nest with 
three speckled eggs. Alice gathered ferns and 
wild flowers. 

Suddenly they heard the sound of voices 
laughing and singing not far from them. Steal- 
ing gently forward they pushed the boughs aside 
and looked through the opening. 

Not five yards off they saw a thousand little 
shining figures, dressed in all the colors of the 
rainbow. They were dancing about among 
the flowers like a swarm of gay butterflies. 

Harry and Alice thought they had never seen 
anything half so lovely before in their lives. 
These shining little figures had wings of the 
brightest gossamer. In their hair they wore 
tiny wreaths of snow-drops and violets. 

Then the children knew that they were the 
spring fairies who visit the woods in the blue- 
bell season, so they stood quite still 
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Soon the fairies grew tired of dancing and 
skipping about. The Queen, whose dress was 
made of the wings of a purple moth, flung her- 
self down on a tuft of moss. 

Clapping her hands, she exclaimed : " Oh, dear ! 
how tired I am ! What fairy here can tell us a 
story?" 

Then a little green fairy tripped out into the 
ring and said, " Please, your Majesty, I can." 

Then a little sky-blue fairy followed her and 
said, "And please, your Majesty, so can I." 

" These are my good fairies ! " said the Queen. 
" Peas-blossom, you may begin." 

Then Peas-blossom began her story. 

romped astonishment gossamer majesty 
delight creature wreaths exclaimed 

II. peas-blossom's story 

The wind and the sunbeam loved the rose, for 
the rose was the sweetest bud in the garden. No 
one could help loving it. 

All day long the bright beam smiled upon it. 
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All night the soft wind sang to it and lulled it 
to sleep. But the rose could not tell which to 
love best. 

When the beam smiled brightly and warmed 
her dewy petals, she thought, " I love the dear 
beam better ! *' 

When the soft wind sighed round her with 
its cool breath, she said, " I love the wind 
better ! " 

And so the wind and the beam always hovered 
around the rose and kissed her soft cheek. 
Yet the sweet rose never grew proud, because 
she was meek and loving. But she grew more 
and more beautiful. 

The other flowers in the garden said : " Our 
sister the rose will grow large and beautiful, and 
every one will love her. We shall never be beau- 
tiful, and no one will care for us, and we shall 
die!" 

Then they hung down their heads and wept 
tears of dew for their sad fate. The lily folded 
its white hands over its bosom, and the blush 
rose became paler than the spring snow. 
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Still the red rose grew more lovely every day, 
yet never could tell which she would choose, — 
the wind or the beam. 

" If I could but tell which loves me the better! " 
sighed the rose. 

Then one day the rose looked at her face in 
the fountain, and saw that she was less beautiful. 

" Alas ! " she cried ; '* my bloom is passing 
away and I shall die.'' 

And so every day when the sun climbed out of 
the east, she looked into the fountain, and every 
day she saw that she was fading. 

Then the wind ceased to sing around her for 
fear he might shake down her sweet leaves, but 
the beam smiled on her as fondly as ever. 

"The wind has left me because I am fading," 
she said, " but the dear beam smiles upon me 
still. Ah! I love the beam the better." 

The wind heard it and it almost broke his 
heart. But he would not murmur or sigh, for 
fear he might shake down her leaves. 

One day the sweet rose died, and the soft wind 
and the warm beam could not revive it again. 
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One by one the petals fell off till nothing re- 
mained but the golden heart of the rose on the 
bare stem. 

Then the beam stooped gently down, kissed 
the spot where the rose had died, and slowly 
passed from the garden. 

But the wind came and sang and sighed over 
the leaves of the dead rose. 

Perhaps it would be sighing there now, but 
when it returned in the evening the petals were 
gone, and the golden stamens were scattered. 

sighing hovered revive stamens 

III. cobweb's story 

" Now, Cobweb," said the Queen, " tell us your 
story. I hope it is not quite so sad as Peas-blos- 
som s. I never felt more inclined to cry in my 
life. That poor wind! I hope he will find 
another rose some day." 

" My story is a true story," said Cobweb. " It 
happened about an hour ago. 

'' I was fluttering about the edge of Long Cliff 
gathering pretty flowers that grow in the rocks, 
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when I saw a fine young pea'cock butterfly. He 
was sipping nectar. 

"The moment he saw me, he flew off toward 
the Mill-stream Meadow, where all the butterflies 
seem to live. I followed as fast as my wings 
could carry me. 

"Just as I was putting out my hand to catch 
him, I caught my wings in one of those burr 
bushes which seem made to tear ladies' dresses. 
I tore a large, hole in my dress, and scratched 
my hands and face." 

The fairies all laughed, and Cobweb was so 
provoked that for some minutes she would not 
go on with her story. 

" For some time," she said at last, " I kept 
on hunting for the flowers. I could find only 
two or three, and those looked as if they had 
struggled all night with the sea-breeze and the 
spray. 

" I was just coming back when I happened to 
look over the edge of the cliff^. To my delight 
I saw, not five feet away, a nest quite full of 
young sea-gulls. 
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" I at once made up my mind to watch them. 
From a hole near by I could see all that took 
place in the nest. 

" There were six sisters and one brother in the 
family. The brother pecked at his sisters when- 
ever they trod upon his claws, or did anything 
that did not please him. 

" He was a greedy little creature, too. He was 
always trying to get the first bite, or keep the 
largest morsels for himself. 

" Once his greediness nearly caused his death. 
He leaned so far out of the nest that if his sisters 
had not all sat on his tail, he would have fallen 
over and been killed. 

"When the mother gull returned they all 
opened their mouths as wide as possible and 
made a great outcry. 

" At this moment she spied a shoal of herrings 
splashing about right under the nest. Down 
she darted into the foam, and returned with a fine 
young fish in her bill, which she gave to her 
hungry little ones. 

" Down she went again and brought up another 
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herring, and then another, and another. The 
young gulls ate them and asked for more. 

" * How hungry you all are ! ' said the old sea- 
gull. 'There never were such children as mine 
for eating, I do believe!' 

" Then down she flew once more and brought 
up a little silver and blue fish, with a long nose 
and tail and great green eyes. 

" I really think she would have gone on until 
this very time catching and bringing up little fish, 
if a man with a gun had not come by. He shot 
her as she was* coming back to the nest. 

"The poor creature dropped her fish with a 
sad cry, and fluttered off^ a long way. She fell 
at last into a garden, where some children 
caught her and put her into a cage. 

" I am afraid that all her little gulls will die 
of hunger and cold, since they have no one left 
to fish for them. " 

"Alice,'' whispered Harry, "that must have 
been our great white bird. Let us run home 
and let it out, that it may go back to its nest." 
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" Yes/' said Alice, " and I will put back all the 
faded rose leaves that the poor wind was so 
fond of." 

And so they did — and then the wild white 
sea-gull spread her wings and flew back over the 
trees to the cliff by the sea. 

She warmed and fed her young ones, and in 
time taught them to skim the waves and to 
dive into the bright foam. 

Then the sweet wind came back again and 
gathered up the leaves of its rose-love, and car- 
ried them away to a fair greefi island. 

There it laid them softly down, and swept the 
silver sand over them. All night long it sang 
and sighed above them. 

At last the spring came, and from the grave 
of the buried blossoms there sprang up fresh 
ones. In time the island was covered with beau- 
tiful roses, and the wind lived in them, and 
was happy. 
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FAIRY FOLK 



The story books have told you 

Of the fairy folk so nice, 
That make their leather aprons 

Of the ears of little mice, 
And wear the leaves of roses 

Like a cap upon their heads. 
And sleep at night on thistledown 

Instead of feather beds. 

These stories, too, have told you, 

No doubt to your surprise — 
That the fairies ride in coaches 

Which are drawn by butterflies; 
That they come into your chambers 

When you are locked in dreams. 
And right across your counterpanes 

Make bold to drive their teams; 
And that they heap your pillows 

With their gifts of rings and pearls; 
But do not heed such idle tales, 
My little boys and girls. 
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There are no fairy folk that ride 

About the world at night, 
And give you rings and other things 

To pay for doing right; 
But if you do to others what 

You'd have them do to you, 
You'll be as blest as if the best 

Of story books were true. 

— Alice Gary. 

leather thistledown counterpanes 



TINY AND HER FRIENDS 

There was always great joy in the village 
when the Governor and his family came to 
town. With the first Mayflowers the white 
house on the hill was opened and made ready. 

In a few days the stage coach from Brandon 
would drive up to the tavern. Every one in 
the village would be there to greet them. 

Governor Robbins had been born and brought 
up in the place. No matter how often he was 
called away, he came back with gladness. 
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He loved the great mountains, and he knew 
and loved everybody in the town. When his 
duties at the capital city were over, he came 
back to his old home as happy as a boy. 

The men of the town found him just as 
ready to go fishing as ever. He played ball 
with the boys, and talked with the old people. 
He went about in the same simple way that 
had been marked in his younger days. 

At first the people wanted to get up a party 
to meet him, but he begged them not to do so. 

" I want some fun," he would say, laughing. 
" 1 have enough of parties when I am in the 
city." 

Waldo and Tiny were even happier than their 
papa. Hillside meant a long, joyful playtime 
for them. It meant old clothes, dirt pies, rolling 
in the hay, paddling in the brook, riding to mill 
on the corn sacks. 

While the children were very young a nurse 
came with them. As they grew older she was 
not happy at Hillside. 

They would not stay with her. They would 
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run away and visit all kinds of places. They 
would not keep clean, and they would stop 
to hug and kiss every dog and kitty they 
met. 

So at last nurse Helen was left behind and the 
children were like free little birds. 

" No harm will come to them," said the Gov- 
ernor. " There is not a child in the village 
with a nurse. My babies will have every man, 
woman, and child to care for them.*' 

And so it was, for the Governors children 
were the pets of the town. Every day they 
made visits from house to house, every one giv- 
ing them a welcome. 

" Any mail this morning ? " Waldo would ask 
at the post-office in a very grown-up way. 

" Stacks of it, Waldo. Do you take it up this 
time?'* 

" Guess not to-day," Waldo would reply sheep- 
ishly. " You know some was lost one day when 
I was playing with Mr. Cox's dogs." 

"Thats pitty nice candy," Tiny would say 
sweetly. " Mamma says I am not to ask for 
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any, but if you give me some, I must ^member to 
say, ' Thank you, ma am/ ** 

How Postmaster Snow would shout at this 
remark ! 

"Is your roomtizzum better?** she would ask 
old Mr. Collins on the grocer s steps. Tiny had 
heard her mamma say the same things. 

They called on the minister s baby every day. 
Tiny loved the baby, but was greatly worried 
because it had neither teeth nor hair. 

There was one place which they never failed to 
visit, and that was the blacksmith s shop. They 
liked to see Mr. Hyde blow the coals with the 
great bellows. 

They liked to hear the ring of the anvil ; and to 
know that a horse was to be shod would bring 
Waldo and Tiny any day. 

" Mr. Hyde,'* said Tiny one day, " I wish my 
papa was a blacksmith.** 

" Well, well,** laughed Mr. Hyde, "why, indeed. 
Tiny?** 

"'Cause it*s nicer. If my papa was a black- 
smith, he would let me bang the hammer.** 
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" But your papa is a Governor and the first 
man in the State," said Mr. Hyde. " Don't you 
like that?" 

" Is he ? " said Waldo in surprise. " Why, I 
thought y(Ju were." 

" Why did you think so ? " 

"'Cause your Billy talked about his governor, 
and when I asked him, he said, ' Why, I mean my 
father.' " 

Mr. Hyde shook with laughter, and both Waldo 
and Tiny joined in, though they did not know 
why he laughed. 

"Mr. Hyde," said Tiny, "all the birds did 
speak to me this morning. They said, 'Why, 
here's Tiny with her new shoes on.'" 

" Did they, really ? " said Mr. Hyde, his eyes 
twinkling. 

"Yes, they did, and Mr. Fiske's horse did 
speak, too. I told him he ought to be 'shamed to 
kick so when you put nice new shoes on him. 
He said, * 'Scuse me, I'll try and do better next 
time.' " 

" That was kind of you." 
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" I did whip Mrs. Knight s kitty hard and she 
did cry, poor thing/' 

" Oh, Tiny, why did you whip the kitty ? That 
was naughty." 

" I did whip her 'cause she stole all the cream. 
1 talked to her and told her I loved her just the 
same, then 1 whipped her." 

" Tiny always thinks the animals talk to her," 
explained Waldo, " she's just 'magining." 

"They do," said Tiny, " cause Fm a good girl. 
But they don't talk to yoUy Waldo." 

Just then Governor Robbins rode up on his 
horse. 

"Good morning. Uncle Charles," he said 
warmly, " I hope my babies do not trouble you 
with their daily visits. Come, little ones, we 
must go home now and see mamma." 

So the happy young governor rode away, one 
child in front and one behind. Tiny waved her 
hand until out of sight, and the blacksmith 
looked long at the joyous group. 

governor anvil sheepishly 
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THE WORLD 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully dressed. 

The wonderful air is over me. 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree ; 
It walka on the water and whirls the mills. 
And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 

You, friendly Earth, how far do you go, 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers that 

flow. 
With cities and gardens and cliffs and isles, 
And people upon you for thousands of miles? 

Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you. World, at all ; 

And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 

A whisper inside me seemed to say, 

" You are more than the Earth, though you are 

such a dot ; 
You can love and think and the Earth cannot." 

— Samuel Browne. 
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THE FOOLISH FLY 

Once upon a time there lived a Fly. She had 
very gay wings. When the sun fell upon them 
they sparkled as if set with tiny gems. 

The Fly had a good home on the wall of a 
room. Honey was set out on the table all the 
time, but the Fly was not happy. 

One day the Fly said to the Wall, " O Good, 
Gracious Wall, how long and broad you are!" 

The Wall, answering, said, "If I am long 
and broad, I am very weak. A little Mouse 
can make a hole in me.'* 

Then the Fly ran to the Mouse. " O Mouse, 
Mouse," she said, " how great you are ! You 
can make a hole in the long and broad Wall." 

Then the Mouse said: "Oh! I think myself 
a feeble thing. The Cat can kill and eat me." 

So the Fly went quickly to the Cat. "O 
Cat, O Cat, how mighty you are!" she cried. 

Then the Cat, answering, said, " Should you 
think me mighty when I can be beaten by the 
Stick?" 
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So the Fly flew away to the Stick. And 
when she came to the Stick, she said, trem- 
bling : " Surely, O Stick, you must be very pow- 
erful. You must be, to beat the great Cat." 

But the Stick said with meekness, " Do you 
not see how thin I am? I can be broken by 
any one. Besides, I am to be burned by the 
Fire, which is far greater than I." 

" Is that so ? " said the Fly. " Then I must 
make haste and ask the Fire about so great a 
matter." 

So the Fly went to the Fire and said: "O 
Fire, I am told that you are a very powerful 
being. Can you not burn the Stick?" 

" Oh my," said the Fire. " I am a powerless 
thing, for the Water can very easily put me out." 

" Oh dear," cried the Fly. " I must surely go 
to the Water. I must tell her not to do you 
such great harm." 

" 1 really should be much obliged if you 
would," said the Fire. 

" Oh," answered the Fly, politely, " I am much 
pleased to do such a thing for the mighty Fire." 
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Then the Fly flew very fast and very far away. 
At last she came to the Great Water. 

Now when she saw the Great Water, she was 
afraid. She crept very slowly upon the sand to 
where the Water had rolled up. 

"Oh, your Majesty I" she said, "I am but a 
little Fly, and I am afraid to speak with such a 
mighty thing." 

" Oh," said the Great Water, most kindly, " I 
am pleased to meet you." 

"You are so great and so bright and so 
pretty," said the Fly. "Will you be kind and 
not put out the poor Fire? Surely, it is not 
nice for anything as great." 

" Oh," said the Water, smiling, " 1 am not so 
great as you think." 

" You are the greatest hero I know," said the 
Fly. 

" Oh dear, no ! Have you really thought this, 
my dear Fly ? " 

" Most surely I have," said the Fly. 

" But, dear Fly," said the Water, " do you not 
know that the Donkey is more powerful than 1 ? 
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He can at any time come and drink a part of me. 
Don't you think now that the stupid Donkey is 
greater than I ? " 

" Yes," said the Fly, " I should think that it 
must be so. I will go to the Donkey." 

Now when the Fly came to the Donkey, she 
said : " O Donkey, you have many times been 
kind to me. You have let me ride on your back. 

" But will you now kindly tell me this ? Are 
you not the most powerful creature on the 
earth ? The Great Water says that you are." 

The Donkey answered with great dignity : " It 
is true, O Fly. The Great Water has spoken 
with much wisdom. I am surprised that she is 
so wise." 

Then the Fly thought very hard. "If the 
Donkey is more powerful than the Water, and 
the Fire, and the Stick, and the Cat, and the 
Mouse, and the Wall, then so am I. Do I not 
ride on the Donkeys back? I think I will do 
so now." 

But the foolish Fly thought after all, that she 
would prefer to tickle the creature s nose. 
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So she flew on the nose of the Donkey, and 
said, laughing, " Surely, I must be greater than 
you." 

The feet of the Fly made the Donkey cough 
quick and hard. 

The Fly was blown away most fearfully. 
When she came to herself, she found her lovely 
wings broken, and she was all covered with 
dust. 

Then she looked down the road and saw the 
poor Donkey beaten hard by a man. 

So she crawled back to her Wall, and there 
she grows fat on honey. 

Now she is content always to stay at home. 
— Adapted from Norman Duncan, Syrian Folk-lore. 
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Beautiful hands are those who do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 

— Longfellow. 
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LITTLE NANNIE 



Fawn-footed Nannie, 

Where have you been? 
*' Chasing the sunbeams 

Into the glen; 
Plunging through silver lakes 

After the moon; 
Tracking o'er meadows 

The footsteps of June/' 

Sunny-eyed Nannie, 

What did you see? 
"Saw the fays sewing 

Green leaves on a tree; 
Saw the waves counting 

The eyes of the stars; 
Saw cloud-lambs sleeping 

By sunset's red bars." 

Listening Nannie, 
What did you hear? 

" Heard the rain asking 
A rose to appear; 
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Heard the woods tell 

When the wind whispered wrong; 
Heard the stream flow 

Where the bird drinks his song." 

Nannie, dear Nannie, 

Oh, take me with you, 
To run and to listen. 
And see as you do ! 
"Nay, nay! you must borrow 
My ear and my eye 
Or the beauty will vanish, 
The music will die." 

— Lucy Larcom. 

listening appear borrow vanish 



WHEN I WAS YOUNG 

" Come, Helen, let us take a ride on our 
wheels," said Bertha, pushing her little head into 
the sewing room. 

" I am too tired to go. Stay here, and Lu- 
anda will tell us stories." 
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" It does surprise me, how tired children get 
nowadays/' said Miranda, severely. 

"Well, we work hard, for one thing," said 
Helen. 

"Work hard? Now please tell me what 
you do." 

" We go to school every day, and we play, 
and practise our music. Then, Saturdays, we 
go to dancing school. Somehow I never have 
any time for anything," ended Helen, dolefully. 

" When I was young," went on Lucinda, " I 
went to school, but I had no music lessons, 
and all the dancing I knew I taught myself." 

"What did you do?" 

" Every morning I washed the dishes and 
made my bed before I went to school. After 
I came home I did my stint." 

"What was a stint?" 

" Sometimes it was sewing over and over 
just so much of a sheet. Then it was knit- 
ting around so many times on my stocking. I 
used to hem, and I learned how to make all 
kinds of fancy stitches on my sampler." 
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"Didn't you have any time to play?'' 

" When we went to school, we played at recess 
and during the noon hour, after we had eaten 
our dinners. 

" Oh ! such good times as we had at noon 
playing Hide-and-seek, Tag, and I spy. But 
then, school kept only a part of the year. 

" In vacations we had to work, I can tell 
you. I was taught how to bake and brew and 
make soap and spin and weave. 

"After we had finished our stint, we could 
play. I had no such dolls as you little people 
have nowadays. 

" I had a big rag doll, and my best doll was 
a wooden one. You would call her a fright, 
but I thought there never was such a doll. 

" Sometimes we made dolls out of corn cobs 
or corn husks. I had a dear little corn-husk 
doll that I loved best of all. 

" She was called Amelia Sophia. I lost her in 
the ploughed field one day, and it almost broke 
my heart. I cried so hard I could not eat any 
supper, and went to bed with a headache. 
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"When I awoke the next morning what do 
you think I found at the foot of my bed? It 
was a row of gourd dolls. You don't know what 
gourds are ? You have seen little squashes with 
long, crooked necks, haven't you ? 

" Well, gourds are something like them ; only 
they are hard and do not decay. They have 
seeds that rattle when you shake them. 

"These gourd dolls had eyes made of but- 
tons, and mouths and noses marked in ink and 
soot. Each one had a hat or cap and a dress. 

"The boys had made them for me with 
mother's help. They had sat up until twelve 
to do it." 

"Couldn't you make another corn-husk 
doll?" said Bertha. 

" I didn't want to make another. I could not 
forget my dear Amelia Sophia. But I loved 
my gourd dolls, and had many a good time 
with them. 

"We all had to work hard. My brothers 
went into the hayfield and worked like men. 
We had no mowing machines, but used a 
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scythe. I liked to take my rake and help, and 
I liked to ride home on the loads of hay which 
our oxen drew. 

" I think the work I dreaded most was churn- 
ing. How tired my arms got, and how heavy 
the handle was when the butter began to come! 

"When I was young we had no patent 
churns. My mother used an earthen jar with 
a wooden dasher. I can see her now in the 
old summer kitchen, the churn on the chair. 

" Once, when I was churning, our dog ran in 
and knocked me and the churn over. The jar 
broke, and the milk ran out over the floor and 
over me. What a sight we were! 

"The worst part was that after all was 
cleared up I had to begin on a fresh lot of 
cream. I cried that afternoon, and I am afraid 
the tears came faster than the butter." 

"I think your mother was very unkind to 
make you work like that,'* said Helen, severely. 

"My mother was the best woman in the 
world. We all worked, she harder than any 
one else, and it never hurt us in the least. 
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" I think we were happier, after all, than 
children of this day. We went to bed early 
and slept soundly all night. 

"When we got a chance to play, we were all 
the happier because we had worked. I think we 
liked our corn-cob dolls because we ourselves 
made them. Now if you girls would make 
something for your dolls, I know you would 
enjoy it." 

" Fd rather make something for the baby," 
said Helen, all her tired feelings going away. 

" So you shall, dear. Here is a little petti- 
coat that needs to be hemmed. Fll get it ready 
for you. Bertha, you may hem that apron." 

" Lucinda," said Helen, as the bright needles 
flew, ** I think Fd like to go to a farm and 
make a corn doll." 

"Do you, dear?" said Lucinda, joyfully. 
"Well, your mother asked me to-day if I 
would take you girls home this summer. I 
didn't say, 'yes,' for I was afraid you would 
be lonely. But you may come if you want 
to, and be as welcome as sunshine." 
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" Will you show us how to churn, Lucinda ? '* 
" I will show you everything, and you can 

make a whole school of gourd dolls if you 

want to. 

" It seems as if I could smell clover now, 

though it's only March. Well, June will come 

soon, and then we shall go." 

dolefully sampler gourd scythe 

ploughed wear headache machines 
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FAIRY TABLE-CLOTHS 

The fairies had a banquet 
Last night beneath the moon, 

They drank and drank of cowslip wine, 
And daybreak came too soon. 

Oh, all too soon the cock's shrill note 
That called them from their play; 

They quite forgot their table-cloths 
To fold and pack away. 

Oh, see the fairy table-cloths 

All glistening with dew! 
But look ! some naughty little elf 

Has rent one quite in two. 

Now hand to me a needle 

Plucked from the sighing pine. 

And thread it with a cobweb 
Both silken, strong, and fine. 

Well darn the fairy table-cloth 

Before the close of day; 
Well fold it up in rose leaves 

And pack it safe away. 

— Kate Louise Brown. 
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THE HAPPY BOY 
I. THE GOAT GOES 

Lars was his name. A low cliff rose near 
the house in which he was born. Fir and birch 
looked down on the roof. Wild cherry threw 
flowers over it. 

Upon this roof there walked about a little 
goat, which belonged to Lars. He was kept 
there that he might not go astray; and Lars 
carried leaves and grass up to him. 

One fine day the goat leaped down, and ran 
away to the cliff. He went straight up, and 
reached a place where he never had been before. 

Lars did not see him when he came out after 
dinner. He thought at once of the fox. He 
grew hot all over, looked around about, and 
called, "Killy-killy-killy-goat!" 

" Bay-ay-ay," said the goat, from the brow of 
the hill, as he cocked his head on one side and 
looked down. At the side of the goat there 
kneeled a little girl. 

" Is it yours, this goat ? " she asked. 
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Lars stood with eyes and mouth wide open, 
and asked, " Who are you ? " 

" I am Marit, mother s little one, father s fiddle, 
the elf in the house, four years old in the 
autumn, two days after the frost nights, I ! " 

"Are you really?" he said, and drew a long 
breath. He had not dared to do this so long as 
she was telling him her many names. 

" Is it yours, this goat ? " asked the girl 
again. 

"Ye-e-s," he said, and looked up. 

" I have taken such a fancy to the goat. Will 
you not give it to me ? " 

" No, that I won't." 

" But if I give you a butter-cake for the goat, 
may I have him then ? " 

Lars came of poor people, and had eaten but- 
ter-cake only once in his life. That was when 
his grandfather came, and anything like it he 
had never eaten before or since. 

He looked up at the girl, " Let me see the 
butter-cake first," said he. She was not long 
about it, and took out a large cake. 
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" Here it is," she said, and threw it down. 

" Ow ! it went to pieces," said the boy. He 
gathered up every bit with the utmost care. He 
could not help putting the very smallest into 
his mouth. That was so good, he had to taste 
another. Before he knew it, he had eaten up 
the whole cake. 

" Now the goat is mine," said the girl. 

She sat and laughed, and the goat stood by 
her side, with white breast and dark brown hair, 
looking sideways down. 

" Could you not wait a little while ? " begged 
tlie boy, his heart beginning to beat hard. 

Then the girl laughed still more, and got up 
on her knees. 

" No, the goat is mine," she said, and threw her 
arms around its neck. 

Lars looked up. Marit got up and began 
pulling at the goat. It would not follow, and 
bent its neck downward to where Lars stood. 

" Bay-ay-ay," it said. 

But she took hold of its hair with one hand, 
and said gently, " Come, goat, and you shall go 
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into the room and eat out of mother s dish and 
my apron." And then she sang, — 

"Come, boy's goat, 

Come, mother's calf. 

Come, mewing cat 

In snow-white shoes. 

Come, yellow ducks. 

Come out of your hiding-place; 

Come, little chickens. 

Who can hardly go ; 

Come, my doves 

With soft feathers ; 

See, the grass is wet. 

But the sun does you good; 
And early, early is it in summer; 
But call for the autumn, and it will come." 

astray kneeled utmost pieces 

II. THE GOAT COMES BACK 

There stood the boy. He had taken care of 
the goat since the winter before, when it was 
born. He had never thought he could lose 
it. But now it was done in a moment, and he 
should never see it again. 
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His mother came up humming from the beach, 
with wooden pans. She saw the boy sitting on 
the grass, crying, and she went up to him. 

"What are you crying about, my boy?" 

" Oh, the goat ! the goat ! " 

" Yes, where is the goat ? " asked his mother, 
looking up at the roof. 

" It will never come back again," said the boy. 

" Dear me ! how could that happen ? " 

He would not tell at once. 

"Has the fox taken it?" 

"Ah, if it only were the fox." 

" Are you crazy ? " said his mother. " What 
has become of the goat ? " 

"O-o-h — I sold it for a cake!" 

As soon as he had said the word, he knew 
what it was to sell the goat for a cake. He 
had not thought of it before. 

His mother said, "What do you suppose 
the little goat thinks of you, when you could 
sell him for a cake?" 

And the boy thought about it, and felt sure 
that he could never again be happy. 
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He felt so sorry, that he promised himself 
never again to do anything wrong. He would 
never cut the thread on the spinning wheel, 
nor let the goats out, nor go down to the sea 
alone. 

He fell asleep where he lay, and dreamed 
about the goat, that it had gone to heaven, 
where it stood eating the leaves off a shining 
tree. 

As Lars lay there asleep, suddenly there came 
something wet close against his ear, and he 
started up. 

" Bay-ay-ay I " it said. It was the goat that 
had come back. 

"What! have you come back?" He jumped 
up, took it by the two fore-legs, and danced 
with it as if it were a brother. 

He pulled its beard, and he was just going 
in to his mother with it, when he heard some 
one behind him. 

Looking up he saw the girl sitting on the 
grass by his side. Now he understood it all, 
and let go the goat. 
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" Is it you, who have come with it ? " 

She sat, tearing the grass up with her hands. 
"They would not let me keep it," she said. 
"Grandfather is up there, waiting." 

While the boy stood looking at her, he heard 
a sharp voice from the road above call out, 
" Now ! " 

Then the little girl arose, went over to Lars, 
put one of her muddy hands into his, and, 
turning her face away, said, " I beg your 
pardon ! " 

Then she threw herself over the goat, and 
wept. 

" I think you'd better keep the goat," said 
Lars, looking the other way. 

" Come, make haste ! " said grandfather, up 
on the hill. Marit arose and walked slowly up 
the path. 

Lars sat down on the grass again. The 
goat walked about near him, but he was no 
longer so pleased with it as before. 

crazy wrong thread wept larger 
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III. mother's stories and going to school 

The goat was tied to the wall; but Lars 
walked about, 'looking up at the cliff. His 
mother came out and sat down by his side. 

He wanted to hear stories about what was 
far away, for the goat no longer pleased him. 

So she told him how once everything could 
talk. The mountain talked to the stream and 
the stream to the river, the river to the sea, 
and the sea to the sky. 

Then he asked if the sky did not talk to any 
one. His mother told him the sky talked to 
the clouds, the clouds to the trees, the trees to 
the grass, the grass to the flies, the flies to the 
animals, the animals to the children, and the 
children to the grown-up people. 

So it went on, until it had gone round, and 
nobody could tell where it had begun. 

Lars looked at the mountain, the trees, and 
the sky, and had never really seen them before. 

That same summer his mother began to 
teach him to read. He had owned books a 
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long time, and often wondered how it would 
seem when they also began to talk. 

Now the letters turned into animals, birds, and 
everything else; but soon they began to walk 
together, two and two. 

A stood and rested under a tree, which was 
called b, then came c and did the same. But 
when three or four came together, it seemed 
as if they were angry with each other, for it 
would not go right. 

One day his mother came in, and said to him, 
"To-morrow school begins, and then you may 
go with me." 

Lars had heard that school was a place 
where many boys played together. He was 
so eager to get there, that in the morning he 
walked faster than his mother up over the hills. 

As they came up to the house, a great buzz- 
ing, like that from a water-mill at home, met 
their ears. He asked his mother what it was. 

"That is the children reading,'' she replied; 
and he was much pleased, for that was the way 
he used to read, before he knew the letters. 
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When he came in, there sat as many children 
around a table as he had ever seen at church. 
Others were sitting on their lunch boxes, along 
the walls. Some stood before a large printed 
card. 

The teacher, an old, gray-haired man, was sit- 
ting on a stool by the chimney-corner. They 
all looked up as Lars and his mother came 
in. The mill had stopped as if the water had 
been turned off. 

The mother bowed to the schoolmaster, who 
returned her greeting. 

" Here I bring a little boy who wants to learn 
to read," said his mother. 

" What is the fellow's name ? " said the school- 
master. 

" Lars," said his mother. " He knows his 
letters, and can put them together." 

" Is that so ? " said the schoolmaster. " Come 
here, you Whitehead ! " 

Lars went over to him. The schoolmaster 
took him on his lap. 

" What a nice little boy I " said he, and stroked 
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the little boy's hair. Lars looked up into the 
master's eyes, and laughed. 

"Is it at me you are laughing ? " asked the 
schoolmaster, with a frown. 

"Yes, it is," answered Lars, and he roared 
with laughter. 

At that the schoolmaster laughed, and Lars' 
mother laughed. The children also began to 
laugh, and so they all laughed together. 

Thus Lars became one of the scholars. 

anxious scholars schoolmaster 

IV 

As he was going to find his seat, they all 
wanted to make room for him. He looked 
around a long time, while they whispered and 
pointed. He turned round on all sides, with his 
cap in his hand and his book under his arm. 

" Now, what are you going to do ? " asked the 
schoolmaster. 

Just as the boy was going to turn to the 
schoolmaster, he saw close beside him, sitting 
on a little painted tub, Marit, of the many' names. 
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She had covered her face with both hands, and 
sat peeping at him through her fingers. 

" I shall sit here/' said Lars, taking a little tub, 
and seating himself at her side. 

Then she raised a little the arm nearest him 
and looked at him from under her elbow. He 
also hid his face with both hands, and looked 
at her from under his elbow. 

So they sat, keeping up the sport, until she 
laughed ; then he laughed too. 

The children had seen it, and laughed with 
them. At that, there rung out a strong voice, 
which, however, grew milder, at every pause : — 

" Silence, you little good-for-nothings ! Keep 
still, and be good to me, you sugar pigs." 

That was the schoolmaster, whose way it was 
to boil up, but calm down again before he had 
ended. It grew quiet in the school, until the 
water-wheel again began to go. 

Every one read aloud from his book. Here 
and there one shouted above the others, and 
Lars had never had such fun in all his life. 

" Is it always like this? " he whispered to Marit. 
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"Yes, just like this," she said. 

Afterward, they had to go up to the school- 
master and read. Then a little boy was called 
to read, and they were allowed to go and sit 
down quietly again. 

" I have a goat now, too," said she. 

" Have you ? " 

" Yes ; but it is not so pretty as yours." 

" Why don't you come oftener upon the cliff ? " 

" Grandfather is afraid I may fall over." 

" But it is not so very high." 

"Grandfather won't let me, for all that." 

" Mother knows so many songs," said he. 

"Grandfather does too, you can believe." 

"Yes; but he does not know what mother 
knows." 

" Grandfather knows one about a dance. 
Would you like to hear it?" 

"Yes, very much." 

"Well, then, you must come farther over 
here, so that the schoolmaster may not hear." 

He changed his place, and then she said a 
little piece of a song three or four times over. 
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SO that the boy learned it. That was the first 
thing he learned at school. 

" Up with you, youngsters ! '' called out the 
schoolmaster. "To-day you shall be let out 
early, but first we must sing." 

At once all was life in the school. They 
jumped down from the benches, sprang over 
the floor, and talked into each other's mouths. 

" Silence I you noisy boys ! be quiet, and 
walk softly across the floor, little children," 
said the schoolmaster. 

Now they walked quietly and took their 
places. The schoolmaster went in front of 
them. Then they sang; the schoolmaster lead- 
ing in a deep bass. All the children stood 
with folded hands, and joined in. 

Lars stood down by the door with Marit, 
and looked on. They also folded their hands, 
but they could not sing. That was the boy's 
first day at school. 

— Adapted from Bjornstjerne Bjornson s " The Happy 
Boyr 

youngsters silence calm bass 
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SPRING 

The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls; 

The willow buds in silver 
For little boys and girls. 

The little birds fly over — 

And oh, how sweet they sing! 

To tell the happy children 
That once again 'tis spring. 

The gay green grass comes creeping 
So soft beneath their feet; 

The frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and sweet. 

And buttercups are coming, 

And scarlet columbine, 
And in the sunny meadows 

The dandelions shine. 

And just as many daisies 
As their soft hands can hold. 
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The little ones may gather, 
All fair in white and gold. 

Here blows the warm, red clover 

There peeps the violet blue; 
O happy little children, 

God made them all for you. 

— Celia Thaxter. 
powdery beneath ripple scarlet 



BEES 

I. GETTING BEE BREAD 

My bees get their first pollen in spring from 
the catkins of the willows. 

How quickly they find them out! If but 
one catkin opens, a bee is on hand that very 
hour to steal from it. 

Stand near the hive some mild April day. 
See them come pouring in, their little baskets 
packed with the first fruits of the spring. 

They will have new bread, for they have been 
to mill. See their dusty coats and the golden 
grist they bring home with them ! 
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When a bee brings pollen to the hive, he 
goes straight to the cell where it is to be laid. 
He kicks it off as one might his overalls or 
rubber boots. Then he walks off without ever 
looking behind him. 

Another bee comes along and rams it down 
with his head. He packs it into the cell as one 
packs butter into a tub. 

II. THE BEE hunter's BOX 

When the bee first finds the hunter's box 
with its store of honey, it is very angry. It 
darts to and fro, and sounds its shrill cry. 

It says : " Here is robbery. Here is the spoil 
of some hive, maybe my own. Well, Fd better 
take this and carry it home ! " 

Then it settles down and fills itself. 

It does not entirely cool off until it has made 
two or three trips home. When other bees 
come, they quarrel over the booty. They clip 
and dart at each other like bantam cocks. 

I think the bee does not tell the others what 
it has found, but that they smell out the secret. 
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Then they take the hint and follow. No doubt 
there are plenty of gossips about the hive that 
see and tell everything. 

'*Oh, did you see that? Peggy Mell came 
in a while ago in great haste ! One of the up- 
stairs packers says she was just loaded! Loaded 
till she groaned with apple-blossom honey! She 
laid it down, and then rushed off again like mad. 

"Apple-blossom honey in October! Fee, fi, 
fo, fum I I smell something. Let's after." 

— Adapted from John Burroughs. 

booty gossips quarrel entirely 



How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower! 

How skilfully she builds her cell! 

How neat she spreads the wax! 
And labors hard to store it well 

With the sweet food she makes. 

— Isaac Watts. 
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STORIES FROM FRANKLIN 
I 

When I was a child seven years old, my 
friends, on a holiday, filled my pockets with 
coppers. I went at once to a shop where they 
sold toys for children. 

Being charmed with the sound of a whistle 
that I met by the way in the hands of another 
boy, I gave all my money for one. 

I then came home and went whistling all 
over the house, much pleased with my whistle. 

My brothers and sisters and cousins told me 
I had given four times as much for it as it 
was worth. 

They put me in mind of what good things 
I might have bought with the rest of the 
money. 

They laughed at me so much for my folly 
that I cried with vexation. To think of all 
this, gave me more pain than the whistle gave 
me pleasure. 

This, however, was of use to me later. 
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Often when I was tempted to buy something 
I did not need, I said to myself, " Don't give 
too much for the whistle." Thus I saved my 
money. 

II 

The last time I saw Dr. Mather was in 1724, 
when I visited him after my trip to Philadelphia. 

He met me in his library. On my taking 
leave he showed me a shorter way out of the 
house. It was through a narrow passage with 
a beam overhead. 

We were still talking as I withdrew. I 
turned toward him, when he said quickly, 
"Stoop, stoop." I did not understand him till 
I felt my head hit against a beam. 

He was a man who never lost the chance 

of teaching. He said to me: "You are young, 

and have the world before you. Stoop as you 

go through it, and you will miss many hard 

thumps." ^ . . ^ 

— Benjamin Franklin. 

charmed tempted narrow visited 

whistle Philadelphia vexation library 
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THE WISHING GATE 
I 

Blunder was going to the Wishing Gate to 
wish for a pair of ponies and a little coach. 
Of course you can have your wish if you once 
get there, but how can you find it? 

It is not a great gate with a sign over the 
top like this: Wishing Gate. It is only an 
old stile made of three sticks. 

It is just an old stile in a field. As there 
are many old stiles in fields, how are you to 
know which is the one? 

Blunders fairy godmother knew, but then 
she could not tell him. She could not go 
against fairy rules. She could only tell him to 
go along the road and ask the first owl he met. 

Over and over she said to him : " Be sure 
you don't miss him. Be sure you don't pass 
him by." 

So far Blunder had gone on straight, for the 
road was straight. Soon it forked. Should he 
go through the wood or turn to the right? 
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There was an owl nodding in a tall oak. It 
was the first owl Blunder had seen. 

He was afraid to wake him up. He could 
think of nothing better to say than, " Good Mr. 
Owl, will you please show me the way to the 
Wishing Gate?" 

"Eh? What's that?" cried the Owl, starting 
from his nap. "Have you brought me a /rog?" 

" No, sir," said Blunder, " I did not know 
that you would like one. Can you tell me the 
way to the Wishing Gate ? " 

"Wishing Gate! Wishing Gate!" hooted the 
Owl, very angry. " How dare you disturb me 
for such a thing as that? Follow your nose, 
sir, follow your nose ! " And the Owl was 
asleep again in a moment. 

But how could Blunder follow his nose? 
His nose would turn to the right or take him 
through the woods, whichever way his legs 
went. What was the use of asking the Owl, if 
this was all? 

A chipmunk came down the path. Seeing 
Blunder, it stopped short with a little squeak. 
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"Good Mrs. Chipmunk, can you tell me 
the way to the Wishing Gate?" 

" I can't, sir, indeed," said the Chipmunk. 
"What with getting in nuts and the care of a 
young family, I have little time to visit any- 
thing. 

" But if you follow the brook, you will find 
an old water sprite under a stone. I have no 
doubt that it can tell you." 

coach disturb sprite sign 

squeak chipmunk straight course 

II 

So Blunder went on up the brook. He did 
not see the stone or the sprite. He was just 
saying to himself, " I don't know where he is. 
I can't find him," when he saw a frog on a 
wet stone. 

" Mr. Frog," said Blunder, " can you show 
me the way to the Wishing Gate ? " 

" I cannot, sir," said the Frog. " You will 
find an old crow in a pine tree. I am siire he 
can tell you, for he goes everywhere." 
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" I don't know where the pine is. Fm sure 
I can never find it/' said Blunder. 

Still he went on up the brook. He did not 
see the crow on the pine. At last, hot and 
tired, he sat down under a tree to rest. There 
he heard tiny voices. 

" Get out ! Go away I tell you ! It has been 
knock ! knock ! knock ! all day. First a wasp, 
then a bee, then another wasp, then another 
bee, and now you. Go away ! I won't let 
another one in to-day." 

" But I want my honey. I will come in." 

" You shall not, I want my nap." 

Looking about him, Blunder saw a bee talk- 
ing with a morning-glory elf. She was shut- 
ting up the morning-glory in the Elf's face. 

" Mr. Elf, do you know which is the way 
to the Wishing Gate?" asked Blunder. 

"No," said the Elf; "but if you will keep on 
this way, you will meet the Dream-Man. He 
has his bags of dreams on his shoulder. If 
any one can tell you about the Wishing Gate, 
he can." 
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" But how can I find him ? " asked Blunder. 

" I don't know, I am sure," answered the Elf, 
"unless you look for him/' 

So there was no help for it but to go on. 
Blunder soon went by the Dream-Man, asleep 
under a hazel bush, and with his bags of good 
and bad dreams laid over his back. 

Blunder did not use his eyes. At home, 
when told to find anything, he would say, " I 
don't know where *it is," or " I can't find it." 

Then his mother or sister would find it for 
him. So he went by the Dream-Man without 
seeing him, and stumbled on Jack-o'-Lantern. 

shoulder honey elf hazel stumbled 

III 

" Can you show me the way to the Wishing 
Gate?" said Blunder. 

"With pleasure, sir," replied Jack. Catching 
up his lantern, he set out -at once. 

Blunder followed close. In watching the 
lantern, he forgot to look to his feet and fell 
into a black mud-hole. 
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" I say, the Wishing Gate is not down there/' 
sang out Jack, flying off among the tree-tops. 

Oh, a very angry little boy was Blunder as 
he crept out of the hole. " I don't know where 
it is,'' he said crying. " I can't find it, and I 
shall go straight home." 

"That is not my fault," said Jack, merrily, 
dancing out of sight. 

Just then Blunder stepped on an old moss- 
grown stump. It was a wood-goblin's chimney, 
and he fell away down, among the pots arid 
pans in which the cook was making the Gob- 
lin's supper. 

The old Goblin, asleep upstairs, heard the 
noise, and stumped down to see what was the 
matter. The cook looked about her in a fright, 
to hide Blunder. 

" Quick 1 " she cried. " If my master once 
catches you, he will have you in a meat pie. 
In the next room- stands a pair of shoes. 
Jump into them, and they will take you up the 
chimney." 

Blunder burst open the door and tore wildly 
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about the room. Of course he could not see 
the shoes. 

"I can't find them 1 Ohl I can't find them," 
sobbed Blunder, running back to the cook. 

" Run into the closet," said the cook. 

Blunder called out, " I don't know where it 
is," and made a dash at the window. 

Clump! clump 1 That was the Goblin half- 
way down the stairs. 

'* There is a cloak hanging on that peg. Get 
into it," said' the cook, quite beside herself. 

Blunder could no more see the cloak than the 
closet and the shoes. But he caught his foot 
in the cloak and tumbled down, pulling it over 
him. There he lay, hardly daring to breathe. 

"What was all that noise about?" asked the 
Goblin, gruffly, coming into the kitchen. As he 
could see nothing amiss, the Goblin went grumb- 
ling upstairs again. Then Blunder stepped into 
the shoes, and they took him up the chimney and 
landed him in the meadow. 

lantern goblin breathe gruffly grumbling 
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IV 

Blunder was safe enough, but so cross ! He 
was hungry, and it was dark, and he did not 
know the way home. Seeing an old stile, he 
climbed up and sat down on the top of it, too 
tired to stir. 

Just then along came the South Wind, his 
pockets full of showers. As it was on his 
way, he took Blunder home. 

The boy was glad, only he would have liked 
it better if the Wind had not laughed all the 
way. 

" What are you laughing at ? " asked Blunder, 
at last. 

" At two things I saw in my travels,'' replied 
the Wind. ** One was a hen that starved sit- 
ting on an empty peck-measure that stood in 
front of a bushel of grain." 

" And what was the other ? " asked Blunder. 

"The other was a little boy who sat on 
the top of the Wishing Gate, and came home 
because he could not find if' 
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"What? What's that?" cried Blunder — 
but just then he found himself at home. There 
sat his fairy godmother by the fire. 

Every one cried, " What luck ? " and " Where 
is the Wishing Gate?'' She sat silent. 

" I don't know where it is," replied Blunder. 
" I couldn't find it." Then he told the story of 
his troubles. 

" Poor boy," said his mother, kissing him, 
while his sister ran to get him some bread and 
milk. 

"That is all very fine," cried his godmother; 
" but now hear my story. There was once a 
little boy who must needs go to the Wishing 
Gate. His fairy godmother showed him the 
road as far as the turn, and told him to ask 
the first owl he met what to do. 

" Now this little boy never used his eyes, 
so he passed the first owl and waked up the 
wrong owl. He passed the water sprite and 
found only the frog. So he sat down under 
the pine, and never saw the crow. 

"He passed the Dream-Man and ran after 
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Jack-o '-Lantern. So he fell down the goblin's 
chimney, and couldn't find the shoes and the 
closet and the cloak. 

" So he sat on top of the Wishing Gate till 
the South Wind came along to bring him 
home, and he never knew it. Ughl Bah!" 
cried the fairy godmother, and away she went 
up the chimney in such deep disgust that she 
did not even stop for her mouse-skin cloak. 
— Adapted from Louise E. Choikt. 

showers measure bushel disgust 
enough among empty troubles 



GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING 

A fair little girl sat under a tree. 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see; 
Then smoothed her work and folded it right, 
And said, " Dear work, good night, good night ! " 

Such a number of rooks came over her head. 
Crying, " Caw 1 Caw ! " on their way to bed ; 
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She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
"Little black things, good night, good night!" 

The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed, 
The sheep s " Bleat ! Bleat 1 " came over the road. 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 
"Good little girl, good night, good night!" 

She did not say to the sun, " Good night ! " 
Though she saw him there like a ball of light ; 
For "she knew he had God s time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 

The tall pink foxglove bowed his head; 
The violets courtsied and went to bed; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 
And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 

And while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it was day; 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

"Good morning, good morning! our work is 

begun ! " 

— Lord Houghton. 

curious courtsied neighed foxglove 
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^LEWIS CARROLL'' AND HIS CHILD FRIENDS 

Have you ever read " Alice in Wonderland " ? 
Have you seen the play made from the book? 

It was written by a man who loved children. 

His real name was Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
son. " Lewis Carroll " is simply the name under 
which he wrote his charming stories. He lived 
at Oxford in England. 

He wrote many books that only scholars can 
understand. But he was also the author of 
stories known and loved by children everywhere. 

" Lewis Carroll " had many little girl friends 
to whom he wrote letters full of nonsense. He 
was fond of giving them little treats, and of 
making parties and picnics for them. 

At the seashore he always carried big safety 
pins in his pocket. Whenever he saw a little 
girl who wanted to wade, he would offer her a 
pin. Sometimes he would help kilt up her 
frock safely from the waves. 

He would often make up boating parties for 
the children. He would take Alice and Lorena 
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and Edith Liddell up river to have a picnic tea 
at some pleasant place along the shore. 

It was on one of these good times that he 
began to tell them his "Alice'' story. 



He had a way of stopping in the best parts 
and pretending to go to sleep, much to the 
dismay of his young friends. 

Often he would say, "This is all, until the 
next time.'' But the girls would try to shake 
him, crying, "This is the next time." 
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" Lewis Carroll '' loved children so much 
that he once said that talking with them was 
next to talking with the angels. 

He not only made fun for them, but was 
kind and helpful. He helped them overcome 
their faults so • gently that no one could be 
vexed with him. He made timid, awkAvard 
children forget their sad feelings. 

" Lewis Carroll's " death was mourned, not 
only by his friends, but by his many child 
readers. Besides his " Alice," he wrote '' Through 
the Looking Glass,'' " Sylvie and Bruno," and 
"The Hunting of the Snark." 

treat England awkward kilt 

dismay pretending angels mourner 



^LEWIS CARROLL'S'^ LETTERS 

I 

My dear Agnes: You lazy thing! What? 
I'm to divide the kisses myself, am I? Indeed 
I won't take the trouble to do anything of the 
sort. 
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But ril tell you how to do it. First, you 
must take four of the kisses — and that reminds 
me of a thing that happened to me at half- 
past four yesterday. 

Three visitors came knocking at my door, 
begging me to let them in. And when I 
opened the door, who do you think they were? 
You'll never guess! 

Why, they were three cats. Wasn't it strange ? 
However, they all looked so cross that I took 
up the first thing I could lay my hand on (which 
was the rolling pin) and knocked them all down 
as flat as pancakes. 

" If you come knocking at my door," I said, 
" I shall come knocking at your heads." That 
was fair, wasn't it? 

II 

My dear Agnes : About the cats, you know. 
Of course I didn't leave them lying flat upon 
the ground like dried flowers; no, I picked 
them up, and was as kind to them as could be. 

I lent them the portfolio for a bed . . . and 
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each of them had a pen-wiper for a pillow. Well, 
then I went to bed ; but first I lent them the 
three dinner bells to ring if they wanted 
anything in the night. 

You know I have three dinner bells — the 
first (which is the largest) is rung when dinner 
is nearly ready. The second (which is rather 
larger) is rung when it is quite ready. And 
the third (which is as large as the other two 
put together) is rung all the time I am at 
dinner. 

Well, I told them they might ring if they 
happened to want anything. As they rang all 
the bells all night, •! suppose they did want 
something or other, only I was too sleepy to 
attend to them. 

In the morning I gave them some rat-tail 
jelly and buttered mice for breakfast. 

They were as discontented as they could be. 
They wanted some boiled pelican, but of course 
I knew it wouldn't be good for them. . . . 

Then I shook hands with them all and drove 
them up the chimney. 
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III 



My dear Magdalen: I want to explain why I 
did not call yesterday. I was sorry to miss you, 
but you see I had so many talks on the way. 

I tried to tell people on the street that I 
was going to see you, but they would not 
listen. They said they were in a hurry, which 
was rude. 

At last I met a wheelbarrow that I thought 
would attend to me, but I couldn't make out 
what was in it. 

I saw some features at first, then I looked 
through a telescope, and found that it was a 
countenance; then I looked through a micro- 
scope and found it was a face. 

I thought it rather like me. I got a large 
looking-glass to be sure, and then, to my great 
joy, I found it was I. 

We shook hands, and were just beginning to 
talk, when myself came up and joined us. 

I said, " Do you remember when we all met 
at Sandown ? " and myself said, " It was very 
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jolly there; there was a child called Magdalen," 
and me said, " I used to like her a little ; not 
much, you know — only a little." 

Then it was time to go to the train, and 
who do you think came to the station to see 
us off? 

There were two very dear friends of mine who 
happened to be here just now, and beg to be 
allowed to sign this letter as your affectionate 
friends, 

Lewis Carroll and C. L. Dodgson. 

countenance features microscope affectionate 
yesterday visitors portfolio pelican 



THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 

The sun was shining on the sea, 
Shining with all his might: 

He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright — 

And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night. 
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The moon was shining sulkily, 
Because she thought the sun 

Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done — 

" It s very rude of him," she said, 
"To come and spoil the fun!'' 

The sea was wet as wet could be. 
The sands were dry as dry. 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cloud was in the sky; 

No birds were flying overhead — 
There were no birds to fly. 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand; 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 

" If this were only cleared away,'' 
They said, " it would be grand ! " 

" If seven maids with seven mops 

Swept it for half a year, 
Do you suppose," the Walrus said, 
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"That they could get it clear?" 
" I doubt it," said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 



"O Oysters, come and walk with us ! " 

The Walrus did beseech. 
"A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk. 

Along the briny beach: 
We cannot do with more than four. 

To give a hand to each." 

The eldest Oyster looked at him. 

But never a word he said: 
The eldest Oyster winked his eye. 
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And shook his heavy head — 
Meaning to say he did not choose 
To leave the oyster:bed. , 



But four young Oysters hurried up, 

All eager for the treat: 
Their coats were brushed, their faces 
washed. 

Their shoes were clean and neat — 
And this was odd, because, you know. 

They hadn't any feet 

Four other Oysters followed them. 

And yet another four; 
And thick and fast they came at last. 
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And more, and more, and more — 
All hopping through the frothy waves, 
And scrambling to the shore. 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 

Walked on a mile or so, 
And then they rested on a rock 

Conveniently low: 
And all the little Oysters stood 

And waited in a row. 

"The time has come," the Walrus said, 

"To talk of many things: 
Of shoes — and ships — and sealing-wax — 

Of cabbages — and kings — 
And why the sea is boiling hot — 

And whether pigs have wings." 

"But wait a bit," the Oysters cried, 

" Before we have our chat ; 
For some of us are out of breath. 

And some of us are fat ! " 
" No hurry ! " said the Carpenter. 

They thanked him much for that. 
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"A loaf of bread," the Walrus said, 
" Is what we chiefly need : 

Pepper and vinegar besides 
Are very good indeed — r 

Now if youVe ready, Oysters dear, 
We can begin to feed." 

" But not on us ! " the Oysters cried, 

Turning a little blue. 
"After such kindness, that would be 

A dismal thing to do ! " 
" The night is fine ! " the Walrus said, 

" Do you admire the view ? 

" It was so kind of you to come ! 

And you are very nice ! " 
The Carpenter said nothing but 

"Cut us another slice; 
I wish you were not quite so deaf — 

IVe had to ask you twice ! " 

" It seems a shame," the Walrus said, 
"To play them such a trick, 

After we Ve brought them out so far, 
And made them trot so quick ! " 
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The Carpenter said nothing but 
"The butters spread too thick!" 



" I weep for you," the Walrus said ; 

" I deeply sympathize." 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 

Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief 

Before his streaming eyes. 

"O Oysters," said the Carpenter, 
" You Ve had a pleasant run ! 

Shall we be trotting home again ? '' 
But answer came there none — 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
They'd eaten every one. 
From " Through the Looking Glass^' Lewis Carroll, 
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THE STORY OF THE SPIDER 

Minerva was the goddess of wisdom and the 
daughter of Jupiter, father of the gods. 

The Greeks tell a very strange story of her 
birth. Jupiter had a severe headache, and to 
gain relief had his head split with a battle-axe. 

What do you think came from the brain of 
the mighty god? It was Minerva — not as a 
little babe, but a full-grown woman in a suit of 
armor. 

She had charge of the useful arts like spinning, 
dyeing, weaving, and needlework. She was also 
a goddess of war, but only for her native land 
when others had risen against it. 

In a small town in Greece lived a lovely little 
maiden called Arach'ne. People said of her, 
" What a worthy young maid is Arachne ! She 
is not vain, though by far the fairest of our 
maidens. She does not waste her time in run- 
ning about to show her fine clothes, nor does 
she gossip." 

This was all true. Arachne was proud neither 
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of her gray eyes nor her rose-leaf skin. Still she 
had one fault She was sinfully proud of her 
wonderful spinning and weaving. 

In all the country no webs were like Arachne's. 
They glowed with all the hues of life. Her 
flowers lacked fragrance only. Her figures 
seemed to move and breathe. 

Day by day Arachne sat by her wheel or loom 
lost in her work. There was no fault in this. 
Minerva could be only pleased with such love 
and skill. 

But the maiden's silly little head had been 
turned by too much praise. She began to put 
on airs, and to say that no one, not even Minerva, 
could equal her work. At last she declared that 
she would invite the goddess to a contest. 

Her friends were alarmed, and begged her to 
give up such an idea. But Arachne only tossed 
her sunny head. 

Of course Minerva heard this, and her heart 
was full of pity for the foolish girl. She went 
to her in the form of an old woman and urged 
her to give up the plan. 
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" Have all the contests you like with human 
beings/* she said, "but do not try to compete 
with the gods. Remember, it is from them you 
hold your power. Can the stream rise higher 
than its source?" 

But Arachne was not to be moved. She wished 
the contest, and the sooner the better. 

"Very well/* replied Minerva, taking her own 
form, " you shall have it" 

All who stood near trembled, save Arachne. 
She only tossed her head and sat down to begin. 

Minerva wrought upon her web the scenes of 
her own greatest triumph. In the corners she 
put smaller figures. They told well-known tales 
of mortals who had been put to shame for daring 
to compete with her. 

She did this to warn Arachne to give up the 
contest before it was too late. But it was in 
vain. The maid was completely blinded by her 
own folly. 

She, in her turn, covered her web with scenes, 
showing all the faults and defects of the gods. 

Her work was indeed wonderful, but when the 
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end came it was only too plain that the maiden 
had not won. 

Minerva could not help admiring her rivars 
skill. She was, however, shocked at her pride 
and self-will. Leaning forward, she touched the 
web, and it crumbled to bits, showing how frail 
and earthly, after all, was its beauty. 

Then she touched Arachne's forehead with her 
spindle. In an instant the maiden felt the full 
extent of her folly and shame. She rushed wildly 
away, and in a few moments the news came that 
the unhappy child had hanged herself. 

Minerva's eyes filled with tears as she said: 

" Poor, guilty mortal, I should have been proud 
of your great skill had you not tried to rank 
yourself higher than the gods. Now you must 
hang forever as a warning to all those who seek 
to imitate you." 

As she spoke the maiden s body changed. In 
its place was a spider, hanging from the centre of 
its web. 

Minerva Jupiter compete worthy birth 
hues fragrance figures earthly guilty 
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SQUIRREL WISDOM 



As I was walking through the early^ October 
woods one day, I came upon a place where 
the ground was covered with very large chest- 
nut burrs. They were unopened. 

On looking at them I found every burr had 
been cut square ofif, with an inch of stem still 
left. Not one had been left on the tree. It 
was not accident, then, but some one had 
planned it. Who could it have been? 

The fruit was the finest I had ever seen in 
the wood. Some wise squirrel had marked it 
for his own. The burrs were ripe and had 
just begun to divide. 

The squirrel that had taken all this pains 
must have said to himself: 

" Now these are very fine chestnuts, and I 
want them. If I wait till the burrs ripen on 
the trees, then the crows and the jays will be 
sure to carry off many of the nuts before they 
fall. 

"Then after the wind has rattled out what 
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are left, there are the mice, the chipmunks, and 
the red squirrels, to say nothing of the boys, 
to come in for their share. 

" So I will hurry up things a little. I will 
cut off the burrs when they are large enough. 
A few of these dry October days will make 
every one of them open on the ground. 

"I shall be on hand in the nick of time to 
gather up the best of the nuts." 

— Adapted from John Burroughs. 

square accident divide rattled 



THE LADYBIRD AND THE ANT 

The ladybird sat in the rose s heart. 
And smiled with pride and scorn, 

As she saw a plainly dressed ant go by 
With a heavy grain of corn. 

So she drew the curtains of damask round, 

And adjusted her silken vest, 
Making her mirror a drop of dew, 

That lay in the rose's breast. 
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Then she laughed so loud that the ant looked up, 

And seeing her haughty face, 
Took no more notice, but travelled on 

At the same industrious pace. 

But a sudden blast of autumn came 

And rudely swept the ground, 
And down the rose with the ladybird went, 

And scattered its leaves around. 

Then the houseless lady was much amazed, 

For she knew not where to go. 
And rough November s early blast 

Had brought with it rain and snow. 

Her wings were chilled and her feet were cold, 

And she wished for the ant s warm cell — 

And what she did in the wintry storm, 

I am sure I cannot tell. 

— Lydia Huntley Sigoumey. 

adjusted haughty industrious 



Habit is a cable: we weave a thread of it 
every day, and at last we cannot break it. 

— Horace Mann. 
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HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 

In the course of a December tour, I rode for a 
long way in one of the public coaches. It was 
the day before Christmas, and I had three fine, 
rosy-cheeked schoolboys for my fellow-passengers 
inside. They were full of health and manly 
spirits. 

The boys were going home for the holidays in 
high glee. It was pleasant to hear the plans of 
the little rogues. What great feats they were 
to perform in that six weeks, free from book, 
birch, and teacher I 

They were full of delight at the thought of 
meeting with, the family. Even the cat and dog 
were not forgotten. 

They were to give such joy to the little sisters 
by the presents with which their pockets were 
crammed. But the meeting to which they seemed 
to look forward, with most pleasure was with 
Bantam. 

I found him to be a pony, and from their talk 
more wonderful than any other steed that had 
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ever lived. How he could trot I how he could 
run I and then such leaps as he could take. 
There was not a hedge in the whole country 
that he could not clear. 

I was at last roused by a shout from my little 
fellow-passengers. They had been looking out 
of the coach windows for the last few miles. 
They knew every tree and cottage as they came 
near home. Now there was a general burst of 
joy. 

"There's John! and there's old Carlo! and 
there's Bantam," cried the happy little rogues, 
clapping their hands. 

At the end of the lane there was a sober old 
servant waiting for them. He was in company 
with an aged pointer and the wonderful Bantam. 

This little old rat of a pony with a shaggy 
mane and long rusty tail stood dozing quietly by 
the roadside. He little dreamed of the bustling 
times that awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness with which 
the little fellows leaped about the steady old 
footman. 
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They hugged the pointer, who wriggled his 
whole body for joy. But Bantam was the great 
object of interest. All wanted to mount at once. 

At last John said that they should ride by turns, 
and the eldest should ride first. Off they set, one 
on the pony, with the dog bounding and barking 
before him. 

The other boys were holding John's hands. 
Both were talking at once and overpowering 
him with questions of home and school stories. 

We stopped a few moments later to water 
the horses. As we went on, a turn of the road 
brought us in sight of a neat country-seat. I 
could just see the forms p{ a lady and two 
young girls on the porch. I also saw my little 
comrades with Bantam, Carlo, and old John 
trooping along the carriage road. 

I leaned out of the coach window in hopes of 
seeing also the happy meeting, but a grove of 
trees shut it from my sight. 
— Adapted from Washington Irving s " Sketch Book^ 

passengers spirit crammed 

bustling wriggled comrade 
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THE UNSEEN PLAYMATE 

When children are playing alone on the green, 
In comes the playmate that never was seen. 
When children are happy and lonely and good, 
The Friend of the children comes out of the 
wood. 

Nobody heard him and nobody saw. 
His is a picture you never could draw. 
But he's sure to be present, abroad or at home. 
When children are happy and playing alone. 
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He lies in the laurels, he runs on the grass, 
He sings when you tinkle the musical glass; 
Wheneer you are happy and cannot tell why. 
The Friend of the children is sure to be by I 

He loves to be little, he hates to be big, 
Tis he that inhabits the caves that you dig; 
Tis he, when you play with your soldiers of tin. 
That sides with the Frenchmen and never can 
win. 

Tis he, when at night you go off to your bed, 
Bids you to sleep and not trouble your head; 
For wherever they're lying, in cupboard or shelf, 
Tis he will take care of your playthings him- 
self 1 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

present laurel tinkle musical inhabits 



A dreary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people in it; 

The song of life would lose its mirth 
Were there no children to begin it. 

— Whittier, 
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THE ONLY BOY 

I 

What do you suppose happened at the sea- 
shore last summer? You never could guess if 
you tried all night, so I shall have to tell you. 

Our cottage is one of half a dozen in a park 
of its own. My father s people have owned the 
land since the days of the early settlers. 

The cows fed over it, hunters shot game there, 
and people came every summer to pick berries. 
It was three miles from any house. 

At first father built a log camp, just for our- 
selves. We lived like Indians that summer, 
going barefooted and without hats and in our 
oldest clothes. 

The next year Professor Warren came with' 
his tent. Before* the summer had ended he 
made father agree to build a cottage for him. 
Then our minister wanted one, and so it kept 
on until there were six houses in all. 

At last, father built a house for his family, and 
said : " Now we will stop building. If we get 
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too many people here, it will be no better than 
the city." 

I haven't told you yet what happened last 
summer. My brother Donald was the only boy 
on the grounds ! Three of our old boys were 
sent away to a boys' camp, and another one 
went to Europe. 

When Donald found that he was to be the 
only boy, his state of mind was something dread- 
ful. He begged father to send him with Jack 
and Percy, but that could not be, as the new 
house had cost so much. 

Then Don said he would run away. He told 
me he would go into the woods and be a real 
wild Indian. Then some night he would come 
down upon the settlement and scalp us all. 

Of course he would never have done so awful 
a thing. But I think he did plan to run away. 
I found a bundle under his bed rolled up in one 
of his blouses. 

It held a box of caps, six hard water-crackers, 
and an old broken pistol that Uncle Ned had 
thrown into the ash barrel. 
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That pistol could never have hurt a fly. I 
made fun of Don, and he said with a dark look : 
"You just wait and see! Til make you all sorry ! 
See if I don't!" 

You never saw anything like that boy. He 
didn't seem like my brother any more. He made 
fun of us girls and everything we did. He 
jumped at us in dark places and caught hold of 
our feet on the stairs. He hid our dolls and toys, 
and yelled at us from behind trees and bushes. 

Donald had always been kind before, and the 
girls had liked him. This summer they could 
not bear him, and the little ones were really 
afraid whenever he was around. 

I talked and talked, and sometimes I thought 
I should just have to tell father and mother. 
But father was worried about his new book, and 
mother was worried over the baby. 

Soon Donald began to be worse than ever. 
He wouldn't wash his hands, and he wouldn't 
comb his hair. Whenever he met a girl he 
would stare at her as if she were a thing. 

He wouldn't -answer if we spoke to him, but 
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would whistle and mock after he was well past 
us. If we got together to read or sew, he would 
come near us and make his dog howl so we 
couldn't do a thing. 

happened - professor minister 

settlement blouses pistol 

II 

One day we left our dolls under the big pine 
while we ran ofif to wade for a few minutes. 
When we came back not one was to be seen. 

We hunted and hunted, and at last I happened 
to look up. What do you think I saw ? Those 
eleven dolls were hanging by their necks to the 
branches ! 

Donald stood near laughing. "Santa Claus 
has given you a new Christmas tree," he jeered, 
"and more girl-dolls." 

Then he began to throw stones at them. 
We screamed and begged him to stop, but he 
kept on. 

At last he hit Amy Marston's " Flora,*' and 
we heard the face smash in. Now Amy was a 
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little girl, but we all loved her, and Donald had 
been her slave the summer before. 

Amy turned perfectly white and screamed: 
" You Ve killed her ! You Ve killed my precious 
dolly I " Then she fell right on the ground. 

We were so frightened ! Some one ran and 
picked Amy up, and some one else ran for her 
mother. Donald disappeared, and we were all 
too busy with Amy to think about him. 

Of course I had to tell mother, though I did 
dislike to worry her. When father came in to 
ask what all the confusion was about, I had to 
tell him still more. 

I just broke down and cried, and father hugged 
me and said : " You Ve been a brave little woman, 
Betty; but another time don't try to carry so 
much of the family burden. My children are 
more to me than my book. Now let us go and 
find Donald." 

That was easier said than done. We searched 
every inch of the park. No one had seen him or 
knew anything about him. 

At last father and Uncle Ned set out with 
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lanterns, as it was growing dark. Mother was 
busy with the baby, and I sat on the piazza, 
crying. Even if your brother has been as bad 
as can be, you don't want to think of him 
alone in the dark and the rain, and without 
his supper. 

At last they came back with Donald. They 
had found him three miles away, hiding in some 
bushes. Mother did not say a word, but gave 
him a warm bath and put him to bed. 

The next morning you should have seen 
Donald. He came to breakfast as clean as could 
be. He even wore a tie, and had brushed his 
teeth without being asked. 

But he was very still- He sat and looked into 
his plate, and ate almost nothing. While we 
were at the table Uncle Ned came in. 

" Well ! well ! how are we ? " he said jokingly. 
"You look rather pale, young man. I should 
think you were the invalid, rather than Amy. 
She is as lively as a squirrel this morning." 

Donald stared at him. "Isn't she deadf 
he cried. 
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" Dead ? Hardly so. She is anxious to know 
how poor Donald is — poor Donald who was lost 
in the woods." 
. Don twisted up his face, trying not to cry. 

" Well, I don't care, now," he blubbered, and 
ran out of the room. 

Mother had a little talk with him, and that 
afternoon they went over to call on Amy. Don- 
ald wore his white linen suit, and was washed so 
clean we hardly knew him. 

He carried Amy some flowers, and mother said 
it was very funny. The two children stared at 
each other, then Don fairly threw the flowers 
at her, and said, "Sorr)j — polgize." 

" Oh, how lovely ! " cried dear little Amy, catch- 
ing up the flowers. Then she added shyly, as if 
she was not quite used to this Donald : " I have 
a new puppy. Do come and see him." 

Now mother had been drilling Don all the 
way over to say : " I am sorry I was so unkind. 
I want to apologize. Please excuse me." 

When it was time to go, Don came back with 
the puppy in his arms. His tie was under one 
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ear, and you should have seen that white linen 
suit! Mother never expects the grass stains to 
come out. 

Donald was a changed boy from that day. 
'^He was always kind to all the girls after that. 

When Amy was six she gave us all a lovely 
party. Donald, of course, was the only boy, but 
he did not seem to mind. 

We each made Amy a little present, but what 
do you think Donald's was? A new head for 
Flora, that cost two dollars and a half ! He had 
taken all the money from his box, and Amy was 
wild with delight. Here is a picture of us at the 
party. Donald, you see, is the only boy, and 
would be at the very end. Amy, of course, would 
sit next. I am the tallest girl, in the middle. 

It is almost time to go to the shore again. 
Don will not be the only boy this summer, and 
we are glad. Father says it is just as well not 
to try his goodness too hard. 

confusion perfectly precious disappeared 
apologize blubbered pitcher jokingly 
jeered twisted 
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TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP 

"You think I am dead/* 

The apple tree said, 
" Because I have never a leaf to show ; 

Because I stoop, 

And my branches droop. 
And the dull gray mosses over me grow. 
But Tm all alive in trunk and shoot; 

The buds of next May 

I fold away — 
But I pity the withered grass at my root." 

" You think I am dead," 

The quick grass said, 
" Because I have parted with stem and blade ! 

But under the ground 

I am safe and sound 
With the snow s thick blanket over me laid. 
Fm all alive and ready to shoot. 

Should the spring of the year 

Come dancing here — 
But I pity the flower without branch or root." 
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" You think I am dead," 

A soft voice said, 
•* Because not a branch or root I own ! 

I never have died, 

But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours ; 

You will see me again — 

I shall laugh at you then, 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers." 

— Edith M. Thomas. 

withered mosses plumy alive 



Do not look for wrong and evil — 
You will find them if you do; 

As you measure for your neighbor, 
He will measure back to you. 

Look for goodness, look for gladness. 
You will meet them all the while; 

If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 

— Alice Cary 
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The workers are smaller than the queens and 
drones. They are also darker, and have no 
wings and no stings. Workers are of two sizes, 
— large and small. They are the builders, 
nurses, soldiers, and servants of the others. 

In an ant-hill there may be many queens at one 
time. Often the ant queens work. They are 
both mothers and queens. They will also act as 
soldiers. The queen ant is not like the queen 
bee, who will allow no other queen to live near 
her. 

The word " queen " may make you think that 
this ant rules the rest. That is not so. Ants 
have no leader and no ruler. Each ant seems to 
act as it pleases. 

The chief work of the queen ant is to lay 
eggs. In a short time out of each egg comes a 
lively, hungry, little baby ant. It is called a 
larva. A larva is like a small white worm. 

This little being needs to be washed, fed, kept 
warm and dry, and taken into the air and sun. 
It must be cared for very much as the baby in 
your home is cared for. 
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The workers, who act as nurses, are very kind 
to the young larvae.^ They lick them all over, 
as a cat licks her kitten. They use such care 
that they keep them nearly as white as snow. 

The nurses feed the baby ants four or five 
times each day. They stroke and smooth the 
larva baby, and it seems as if they patted and 
petted it. 

When the weather is cold, they keep the larvae 
indoors. When it is warm and dry, they hurry 
to carry them up to the top of the hill. They 
place them there to bask in the sun. If rain 
comes, or the ant-hill is broken, the nurses run 
to carry the babies to a safe place. 

When the larva is full grown, it spins around 
itself a little fine net, which wraps it all up. 
When people see these white bundles in the ant- 
hills, they call them "ant eggs." They are not 
eggs. They are pupa-cases. In them the baby 
ants are getting ready to come out, with legs and 
wings, as full-grown ants. 

^When we mean only one we say larva; when we 
mean more than one we S2iy larvce. 
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The pupa cases are of several sizes. The 
largest are for queens and drones. The next 
size holds large workers ; the smallest cases hold 
the smallest workers. 

After the ants have been in the little cases 
some time, they are ready to come out. The 
nurse ants help them to get free. 

Many hundreds come out of the cases. They 
crowd the old home so full that they can scarcely 
find room to move about. Then they see the 
light shine in at the top of the hill. They feel 
the warmth of the sun and crawl out. 

They push upon each other. The hill is not 
wide and high enough for so many uncles and 
cousins and sisters and brothers. They act like 
great crowds in the streets at a big parade — 
each one struggles for his own place. 

Young ants, like young people, wish to set up 
for themselves in new homes. They spread their 
fine wings and off they fly. Since there is not 
room in the old hill, they will build a new one. 

They swarm as the bees do. As they rise high 
from the earth, they drift off on the wind. Very 
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many of them tire out and die, or are blown into 
the water and are drowned. A few live and set 
tie on places fit for a new ant-hill. 

It is the mother or queen ant who chooses the 
new home. When she has found the right place, 
what do you think she does ? She takes off her 
wings, as she does not care to fly any more. 

The queen does not tear off her wings. She 
presses the edge of a wing upon the ground and 
so pushes it up and loosens the hook, just as you 
unhook a dress. 

drone larva pupa parade 

warmth larvae pupa-cases scarcely 

II 

Ants live in nests made in the earth. We call 
them ant-hills, from the shape of the part that 
is above ground. It is the queen ant who 
begins to build the ant-hill. 

Like the mother wasp, the ant works on her 
nest until enough ants grow up to do all the 
work. After that, like the queen bee, she does 
no work. 
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When the ant finds a place for her home, she 
begins to dig. She acts at first much as your 
dog does when he digs after a chipmunk or a 
rabbit. 

The ant lays her big head close to the ground. 
With her fore feet she digs up the soil, and tosses 
it back between her hind legs. She keeps waving 
her little feelers, as if to find out the kind of soil. 

Soon she has a hole deep enough to cover 
her body. It is too deep for her to throw out 
the dirt with her feet. She now uses her feet 
and her jaws to dig with. 

Where the soil is sandy she takes it out, grain 
by grain. At first, she must back out of her 
hole. Soon her hallway is so wide that she can 
turn about after she has backed a few steps. 

Ants are very kind to one another in their 
work. If they push or tread on each other in 
their haste, they never fight about it. 

The ants know how to work and how to rest. 
After a little work they stop, clean their bodies, 
take some food, and sleep. 

As the making of the hall goes on, the ants 
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bite off with their jaws bits of dirt, and roll 
them up with their feet. They press and push 
the earth into a firm ball. These balls are carried 
out and laid by the door. By degrees the balls 
form the ant-hill. 

When the hall is two or three inches long, they 
make a room. Then they make more halls and 
more rooms. To make a room, the ants often 
have to stand on their hind legs and bite the 
earth off, as they reach up their heads. 

Sometimes the ant lies on its side, to clean 
off or smooth the side wall. They have been 
seen at work lying on their backs, as men do in 
mines. 

The jaws of the ant have tiny teeth. In old 
work ants the teeth are often quite worn off. The 
feet and jaws of the ant are well made for digging. 
The feet have »small hairs. By the aid of these 
the ants can run up a piece of glass, or hang on 
a wall, as you would say, " upside down." 

An ant-hill is made of very many little halls 
and rooms. Some open into each other; some 
do not. The rooms are bedrooms, nurseries. 
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pantries, and dining rooms. Many of the rooms 
are shaped like a horseshoe. Some are round. 

The ants press and knead the floors and walls 
to make them hard and smooth. Sometimes 
they line them with a sticky oil, like paste, to 
keep the earth from falling in. 

Some ants seem to make a kind of glue, or 
varnish, with which they line their walls. 

degrees knead glue varnish 

III 

We have taken a look at the ants and have 
seen how the hill is made. Let us now see how 
the ants live in their hill home. 

When we go to visit them, we shall find ants 
running all about the hill and in the halls. 
These are work ants. Some seem to stand on 
the hill to watch lest any danger may come near. 

In cold, wet weather the ants stay at home. 
If a rain comes up when they are out, they hurry 
back. Early in the day, and late in the after- 
noon, they all seem to be very busy. In the 
hot hours they stay in the hill and rest. 
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In very hot lands the ants stir about all 
winter. Such ants lay up stores of food. In 
cooler lands, during winter, the ants are asleep, 
or, as we say, are torpid. 

Ants like sugar and honey best of all food. 
They get honey from flowers, and in other ways. 
Some ants like seeds which have a sweet taste. 
For this reason they eat some kinds of grass 
seeds, oats, apple seeds, and such things. 

Ants take their food by licking it. Their little 
rough tongues wear away bits of the seed. 
They also suck up the oil and juice. They 
seem to press the food with their jaws. 

It has been found out that they know how 
to moisten their food and make it soft. If you 
give them dry sugar or cake, they turn it into 
a kind of paste or honey. Then it is easier to 
suck or drink it up. 

If you put a nest of ants with plenty of earth 
into a large glass jar, and put some food near 
by for the ants to eat, they may settle down in 
the jar and make a home. If you cover the 
outside of the jar with thick, dark paper, the ants 
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may build close to the glass. Then, when you 

take off the paper, you will be able to see the 

halls and storerooms. 

You might put such a jar in a safe place out 

of doors. Then you would be able to study the 

ants, as they roam around near by, or do their 

work inside the jar. 

— Julia MacNair Wright. 

torpid moisten nurseries tongues 



DANDELION 



I saw him peeping from my lawn, 

A tiny spot of yellow. 
His face was one substantial smile- 

The jolly little fellow. 

I think he wore a doublet green. 
His golden skirt tucked under; 

He carried, too, a sword so sharp 
That I could only wonder. 

"Are you a soldier, little man, 
You, with your face so sunny ? " 
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The fellow answered not a word; 
I thought it very funny. 

I left him there to guard my lawn 
From robins bent on plunder, 

The soldier lad with doublet green, 
His yellow skirt tucked under. 

The days passed on — one afternoon 

As I was out a-walking, 
Whom should I meet upon the lawn 

But soldier lad a-stalking. 

His head, alas! was white as snow. 

And it was all a-tremble; 
Ah ! scarce did this old veteran 

My bonny lad resemble. 

I bent to speak with pitying word — 

Alasl for good intention; 
His snowy locks blew quite away — 

The rest — we will not mention. 

— Kate Louise Brown. 
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THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 

The kettle began it. Don't tell me what Mrs. 
Perrybingle said. I know better. The kettle 
began it, full five minutes by the little Dutch 
clock in the corner, before the cricket gave a 
chirp. 

It seemed as if there were a sort of match be- 
tween the kettle and the cricket. And this is 
what led to it and how it came about. 

The kettle was set upon having its own way. 
It wouldn't allow itself to be placed upon the 
top bar. It wouldn't hear of resting upon the 
knobs of coal. 

It would lean forward with a drunken air and 
dribble, a very idiot of a kettle on the hearth. It 
was quarrelsome and hissed and spluttered at 
the fire. 

To sum all up, the lid turned topsy-turvy. 
It dived in sideways, down to the very bot- 
tom. 

The hull of the Royal George never made half 
the effort against coming out of the water that 
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the lid of that kettle did before Mrs. Perrybingle 
got it up again. 

It looked sullen and pig-headed enough even 
then. It cocked its spout at Mrs. Perrybingle 
as if it said : " I won't boil. Nothing shall 
make me." 

But Mrs. Perrybingle dusted her chubby little 
hands against each other. She sat down before 
the kettle, laughing. 

Meanwhile the jolly blaze rose up and fell, 
flashing and gleaming. Now it was that the 
kettle began to spend the evening. 

It threw off all crossness and burst into a 
stream of song. It was a song so cosey and 
jolly that never nightingale yet had the least 
idea of. So plain, too ! Bless you, you might 
have known it like a book. 

" It s a dark night,'' sang the kettle. " The 
fallen leaves are lying by the way. Above, all is 
mist and darkness. Below, all is mire and clay. 

" There's hoar frost on the finger post. There's 
thaw upon the track. The ice isn't water and the 
water isn't free. And you couldn't say that any- 
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thing is what it ought to be. But he's coming, 
coming, coming — " 

"And here if you like/' the cricket did chime 
in. It. gave a chirrup, chirrup, chirrup of great 
size. If it had burst like an overcharged gun 
and chirruped its little body in fifty pieces, it 
would only have seemed natural. 

The kettle had had the last of its solos. It 
kept on with the same ardor. But the cricket 
took first fiddle and kept it. 

How it chirped I Its sharp, shrill voice 
sounded through the house. It seemed to 
twinkle in the outer darkness like a star. 

Yet they went on very well together, the 
cricket and the kettle. It was like a race. 

Chirpy chirp, chirp I Cricket a mile ahead. 

Hum, hum, hum-m-m. Kettle making play 
like a great top. 

Chirp, chirp, chirp I Cricket around the 
corner fresher than ever. 

Hum, hum, hum-m-m. Kettle slow and steady. 

Chirp, chirp, chirp! Cricket going in to 
finish him. 
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V-Ium, hum, hum-m-m. Kettle not to be 
finished. 

At last, they got jumbled together in the 
hurry-skurry of the race. Whether the kettle 
chirped or the cricket hummed, or both chirped 
and hummed, it would have taken a clearer 
head than yours or mine to have told. 

But of this there is no doubt The kettle 
and the cricket sent each his fireside song of 
comfort into a ray of the candle. This shone 
out through the window, and a long way 
down the lane. 

And this light, bursting on a certain person, 
who came near it through the gloom, told the 
whole thing to him. It cried: "Welcome home, 
old fellow ! Welcome home, my boy ! " 

— Charles Dickens. 

knobs hearth natural ardor 

nightingale chirruped jumbled comfort 



A merry heart doeth good like a medicine. 
Who pleasure gives, shall joy receive. 
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OUR MAY QUEEN ^ 

I 

We always had May Day for a holiday at Miss 
Stevens s school. We wore our white dresses, 
and had a procession and a queen and games 
and dancing on the lawn. 

Every year we were eager to know who would 
be queen. She was usually chosen by vote, and 
the girls would hold meetings to decide the 
candidates. 

At one of these meetings Nathalie Lord, one 
of the older girls, said, '' Let us choose Kitty this 
year." 

All the girls cried out at this. Kitty Merwin 
was a poor girl who did errands and worked for 
her board at the hotel. Miss Stevens was very 
fond of her, and did not charge her for tuition. 

Every one liked Kitty, she was so bright and 
sweet and kind. If we all cried out when Na- 
thalie spoke, it was not because her plan did not 
please us. 

^ See the picture facing the title page of this book. 
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" Why — could she ? '' said Cecilia May. 
"There's the dress — you know." 

" I have thought it all out," said Nathalie. 
" Vacation comes soon, and every one of us has 
fun ahead — every one but Kitty. 

"Carol is going to Europe and Beth to the 
seashore. My aunt is going to take me to Nova 
Scotia, and Lyle is going to Mackinaw. Those 
of us who stay at our homes will have company 
and drives and picnics, 

" Kitty will stay at the hotel and run errands 
and take care of Johnny Ball. It will make her 
perfectly happy to be queen. She does not expect 
any such thing. What a surprise it would be ! 

" About the dress. Now there are twenty-four 
of us. Couldn't we all give some money and buy 
it ? Sometimes when I think how much I have 
and how little Kitty has, it makes me feel as if 
the good things were not evenly divided." 

" And Kitty is so good and kind," said Carol. 
" When I have a headache she can rub it away 
as no one else can." 

" She can make me understand my lessons 
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better than Miss Stevens, even," said Beth, 
gratefully. 

" Don't you remember when Betty Knight s 
mother died, no one but Kitty could touch 
Betty?'' said Agnes, 

" Oh, girls, I am so glad ! I was afraid some 
one would object because Kitty is poor," said 
Nathalie, almost with tears in her eyes. 

" I am glad to know her. She is a real lesson 
to me. I used to think that poor people could 
not be as well bred and worth knowing as — as 
others. But Kitty has saved me from such 
foolish pride. 

" My mother, when she was here, picked her 
out as having the best manners of any one in 
school. Talk it over with the girls and see if 
we can't all agree?" 

" There are Sue and Floy," said Agnes, doubt- 
fully. 

" I will manage Sue," said Beth, promptly. 
" She lives near me, you know, and wants very 
much to come to my August party. Floy will 
do whatever Sue does." 
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Well, we talked it over. The other girls were 
willing and pleased when they were used to the 
thought. Miss Stevens was just as interested 
as we were, and promised to buy the white. sash 
and shoes. 

Nathalie and I had to ask Mrs. Ball if she 
would allow Kitty to be queen. You cannot 
think how pleased she was. If one of her own 
children had been asked, she could not have felt 
more pleased. 

eager candidates doubtfully manage 
usually promptly interested gratefully 

II 

You may be sure we were busy with all our 
plans. How we ever kept our secret is more 
than I can tell. Charlotte and Mildred and 
Nettie are such little things, almost babies. 

But we did, and voting day came. We each 
wrote the name on a card and dropped it in a 
big blue jar. Then Miss Stevens took the cards 
out and counted them. 

Out of the twenty-five cards twenty-four read 
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" Katharine Merwin/' and one '' Nathalie Lord," 
Kitty's vote. Kitty was simply struck dumb. 
She could not believe it. When we made it 
seem real to her, she said she could not be queen 
— could not anyway. 

Then Miss Stevens took her away and talked 
to her. When she came back Kitty had been 
crying. To our relief she said she would accept. 

We had such a good time getting ready for 
that May Day. There were no unpleasant feel- 
ings as there had been other years. 

It turned out a perfectly lovely, sunny day. 
All the village came to see the procession, and 
many of the village children, dressed in white, 
marched with us. 

We girls had woven some beautiful arches 
of white flowers and green leaves for the queen to 
pass under. Kitty looked lovely. Her dress was 
plain, — she would have it so, — but very dainty. 

And who do you think walked with her, one 
carrying her fan, another a basket of flowers? 

Johnny and Sally Ball! Johnny was dressed 
like a page and Sally like a Kate Greenaway girl. 
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You never saw such a sweet little pair. Kitty 
had planned their costumes, and they behaved 
perfectly. 

We crowned our queen, and she made a little 
speech. It was about being kind to animals and 
birds and flowers and one another, all this beau- 
tiful May Day. . 

We had some dances, and then a great sur- 
prise. The village school children came on the 
lawn in costume and sang and danced for us. 
Their teachers had been drilling them for weeks, 
and it was prettier than anything else we ever 
had. 

I can't begin to tell you the joys and surprises 
of that famous May Day. The ice-cream man 
sent word he w^ould be pleased to give the ices, 
and the baker the cakes. 

Mr. Ball had put up swings and see-saws for 
us. The village band played all day, and the 
school children had paid the bill. 

Indeed, every one in the village did something 
for our May Day. And it was all because we 
chose one of them for our queen. 
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It made us feel more at home in the village, 
and as if we were among dear friends. When 
we found out what fine work was being done in 
their schools, we felt as Nathalie had said before. 
Kitty Merwin was not the only lesson, and I 
hope we have been saved from more than a little 
foolish pride. 

relief dainty arches costumes 

surprises famous secret procession 



THE NOBLE NATURE 

It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make man better be; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere; 

A lily of a day 

Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night — 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 

— Ben Jonson. 
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A FAIRY STORY 

This is what a fairy heard, 
Listening beside a stream — 
Water talking in its dream. 
That is what I call absurd. 

This is what the water said : 
''When I grow up big, Fll be 
Like the river or the sea." 
And the fairy shook her head. 

Then she went upon her way 
Far across the hills and vales. 
And she heard so many tales 
She forgot the dream one day. 

But, at last, spread out to view. 
Lay the ocean ; then, once more, 
She heard water on the shore 
Whisper : " I remember you. 

" Once I was a tiny drop 
Dreaming in a meadow-brook. 
I was little then ; but look, — 
Now IVe grown enough to stop ! " 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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HUSKING WITH MOSES 

One summer Harolds and Bessies mamma 
and papa went to Europe. The children stayed 
at grandpas until Thanksgiving time. They 
wanted to see papa and mamma very much, 
but still one could not be really unhappy at the 
farm. 

Moses, the hired man, was one of their best 
friends. He was a long, lean, kind-faced man 
with a gentle, drawling voice. He was as full 
of stories as a book. Everything reminded him 
of something else. 

He was always talking about "old Jim Jones." 
The children thought "old Jim Jones" must 
have been a wonder. He did and said so many 
great things that they were quite grieved because 
they had not known him. 

Grandpa always smiled when Jim Jones was 
mentioned. Bessie saw it, and wondered why. 

If Harold was in any way naughty, out would 
come a story of what " old Jim Jones " did when 
he was a boy. 
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Once Harold said, " How do you know what 
* old Jim Jones ' did when he was a boy ? Wasn't 
he ever so much older than you ? I don't believe 
there ever was any ' old Jim Jones/ '* 

At this Moses looked so hurt that the little 
boy said, " Please excuse me, I was only in fun." 

" We will let it go, then,'* replied Moses, with 
dignity. 

Harold and Bessie had watched the man cut 
the corn, and had many a ride into the barn on 
the wagon. They liked to sit down with Moses 
and help him strip off the withered husks. 

One rainy day they found him there — I can't 
say " hard at work," for Moses never seemed to 
do anything hard. 

"Glad you came out, children," he said. — 
" Draw up, — draw up ! — There's room. 

" I was thinking of the good old days when a 
man never did his own husking. The times have 
gone wrong. If old Jim Jones had lived to see 
it, it would have just broken his heart." 

" Oh ! " said the children, pitifully, " it is a 
shame." 
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"So it is — SO it is/' went on Moses. "Now 
in the good old times we just had a husking 
party, and all the town came and did it for us." 

" Did old Jim Jones come too? '* asked Bessie. 

" Old Jim Jones come? Well I should say so ! 
Why old Jim Jones was the pride of the county. 
They couldn't have a husking or a party of any 
kind without him. 

" Well, they used to clear up the barn and hang 
lanterns all around. The barn doors were open, 
and a big, full moon looked in. All the people 
came and sat on the barn floor and worked. 
We sang songs and told stories and laughed. 

" If a young man found a red ear he could carry 
it to any young lady he liked. If she took it 
from him, he could — '* 

" He could what ? " cried both children eagerly. 

" I don't believe I will tell," replied Moses, 
shaking his head mournfully. 

'' Old Jim Jones used to say he was afraid it 
wasn't just the thing." 

" Why not, was it anything naughty ? " 

" Oh no, only just trifling. Life is a very seri- 
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ous thing, children, and we shouldn't waste it. 
Well, after all the corn was husked we danced. 

" The fiddler Black Joe came, and didn't he just 
make his fiddle talk ! And old Jim Jones, how 
he did dance! 

"Then we had supper, and after supper we 
danced some more. They are gone — the good 
old days. Old Jim Jones is gone — everything 
is gone — and here I sit husking corn all alone," 
wound up Moses, bitterly. 

" Has old Jim Jones a grave near here? " said 
Bessie. " If he has, Fd like to cover it with 
bright leaves. I know I should have liked him." 

Moses turned aside and choked — was it with 
tears — or what ? 

" I can't talk about graves when the chores are 
waiting," he replied, getting up. " Old Jim Jones 
is in glory now, and I must milk four cows." 

Harold and Bessie with deep awe on their 
young faces, soberly trotted after. 

hired genial lanterns pitifully 
county grieved serious mournfully 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 

The Mountain and the Squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter " Little Prig " ; 

Bun replied, 

"You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together. 

To make up a year, 

And a sphere; 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If Fm not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

ril not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back. 

Neither can you crack a nut." 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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PLAYING BUTTERFLY 

I will now speak of a game that gave An- 
toinette and me the greatest pleasure during 
those two summers. 

We pretended to be two caterpillars. We 
would creep along the ground on our knees 
and hunt for leaves to eat. 

After having done that for some time, we 
played that we were very, very sleepy. 

We would lie down in a corner under the 
trees. Then we would cover our heads with 
our white aprons : we had become cocoons. 
We lay this way for some time. 

We entered fully into the ways of insects in 
a state of change. Any one listening might 
have heard words like this, " Do you think 
that you will soon be able to fly?" 

" Oh, yes ! I shall be flying very soon. I 
feel wings growing in my shoulders now. 
They will soon unfold." 

At last we would wake up and stretch our- 
selves. Without saying anything, we showed 
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by our manner our astonishment at the great 
change. 

Then all at once we began to run lightly 
and very nimbly on our tiny shoes. In our 
hands we held the corners of our aprons. We 
waved these as if they were wings. 

We ran and ran and chased each other. 
We flew about making sharp curves as we 
went. We hastened from flower to flower and 
smelled all of them. We imitated the restless- 
ness of giddy moths. 

We thought, too, that we were imitating their 
buzzing when we cried, '' Hou ou oul'' We 
made this noise by filling the cheeks with air. 
Then we puffed it out quickly through the 
half-closed mouth. — Pierre LotL 

caterpillars cocoons imitating restlessness 



He who has a thousand friends 
Has not a friend to spare, 

And he who has an enemy 
Shall meet him everywhere. 
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MIDAS 



Midas was a very rich and powerful king. 
His storehouses were full of gold and silver, 
jewels and costly things. Every day his ships 
sailed into port laden with treasures, yet the 
selfish king never felt that he had enough. 

One evening, at twilight, he sat counting up 
his gold. Suddenly he saw before him a youth. 
The strangers face was grave and keen, yet 
wore a roguish smile. On his brown curls was 
a curious cap ornamented with wings. 

There were wings on his shoes, and two 
serpents twined about his staff. It was the god 
Mercury, only Midas did not know it. 

"Well, Midas," said the stranger, "a fine lot of 
gold you have there. Any one might be satisfied 
with that amount.'' 

" Oh, but Fm not,'' said Midas, quickly; " a man 
can never have enough of such treasure. I wish 
everything I touched could turn to gold." 

"Very well," said Mercury, "for one day you 
shall have this power." 
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"You — surely cannot mean what you say/' 
said Midas, slowly. 

" I do mean it," replied the god, " and to- 
morrow you shall see." 

" But one day is so little," said Midas. 

" Try it one day," laughed Mercury, " and then 
if you wish the gift longer, we will see about it." 

In another moment he had vanished, and 
Midas stared at the empty air. Was it a dream? 

The next morning when Midas awoke, he saw 
that where his hands had lain on the coverlet 
there were prints of gold. 

He jumped out of bed and walked across the 
floor. Every footprint was left in a track of 
gold. 

"Ha!" cried Midas; "this is indeed fine." 

He touched the wash-bowl and pitcher, and 
they at once became solid metal. Delighted with 
the new power, he walked about, trying it on 
various articles. 

When he poured the water into the basin, it 
too changed to gold. Here was a pretty state 
of affairs ! Midas was a king, yet he must eat 
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his breakfast without washing his face ! As fast 
as he put on his clothes they turned, and it 
must be confessed were too heavy to be exactly 
comfortable. 

He decided to walk in the garden, and while 
there, amused himself by touching the grass and 
flowers, and seeing them glitter. 

Breakfast was on the table when he came in. 
It looked very tempting. There was a dish of 
fruit, a fried fish, an omelet, rolls, and honey. 

" I am hungry,*' said Midas, cutting a fine 
orange. 

But the moment he touched it with the knife 
it became a solid lump of metal. 

"Dear me! this is serious,'' and Midas looked 
at his breakfast very much troubled, and well he 
might be. 

After a little, the king arose from his table a 
hungry man. He sat down in his library, feeling 
very sober. The touch of gold was not proving 
just what he had expected. 

Soon his little daughter came skipping into the 
room. 
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" Oh, father," she cried, " see what I have found 
in the garden,** and she held out a golden rose. 

'' It's very beautiful, isn't it ? " said the king. 

" I don't think so," replied the child. " The idea ! 
that anything can be lovelier than my sweet roses. 
This one is stiff and hard, and doesn't smell one 
bit like a flower." 

The pretty face clouded. Now Midas loved 
his child, and could not bear to see even a 
shadow on her face. "Don't cry, my darling," 
he said, clasping her in his arms. 

In an instant, remembering his fatal gift, he 
thrust her away, but too late. In his arms there 
was a little image, — in form and shape like his 
dear child, — in reality a golden doll. 

Midas was overcome with grief and horror. 
He ran about his palace like a madman, and 
would not listen to his servants as they tried to 
find out the cause of his trouble. 

At last he shut himself up in his own 
chamber and locked the door. The servants 
took up the golden image with many tears, and 
laid it in the princess's own bed. 
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So the miserable day passed. At evening, 
Mercury again stood before Midas. 

"Well, Midas, I am come to see how you 
have enjoyed the touch of gold, and to confer it 
upon you forever if you wish." 

The miserable king fell at the feet of the god, 
begging him to take away the gift. 

" So, after all, gold is not the best thing in the 
world," said Mercury, gravely. 

" It is a curse," groaned Midas. " It has taken 
from me all I love best." 

"Very well, go to bed, Midas, and to-morrow 
see if you are not all right again." So saying. 
Mercury left him, and Midas went to bed: 
indeed, there was nothing else to do. 

The next morning, when Midas awoke, all 
traces of his strange gift had vanished. His little 
girl came running to meet him as he walked 
from his chamber. In his garden the flowers 
were waving in the sweet summer breeze. Was 
it all a hateful dream? 

After this King Midas loved his gold far less 
than before. He gave freely to aid the poor and 
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sick. No kingdom was happier than his, and 
it came to be a common saying: "King Midas 
has the touch of gold. Everything he lays his 
hand on is sure to prosper/' 

roguish reality affairs omelet 



MY NATIVE LAND 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

" This is my own — my native land ! ' 
Whose heart hath neer within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ! 
For him no minstrels raptures swell. 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, — 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self. 
Living shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down • 
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To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

— Walter Scott. 



AMERICA 

My country, 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died I 
Land of the Pilgrims' pride ! 
From ev'ry mountain side. 

Let freedom ring. 
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My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 

Thy name I love ; 
I love thy rocks and rills. 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze. 
And ring from all the trees, 

Sweet freedom's song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break, — 

The sound prolong. 

Our fathers' God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing : 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom's holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might. 

Great God, our King. 

— S. F. Smith, 
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COMING AND GOING 

There came to our field a pair of birds that 
had never built a nest or seen a winter. How 
beautiful was everything! The fields were full 
of flowers, and the grass was growing tall. 
The bees were humming everywhere. 

Then one of the birds began singing, and the 
other bird said, "Who told you to sing?" He 
answered, "The flowers told me, and the bees 
told me, and the winds and leaves told me. 
The blue sky told me, and you told .me to 
sing." 

Then his mate said, "When did I tell you 
to sing ? " And he answered, " Every time you 
brought in tender grass for the nest, and every 
time your soft wings fluttered off again for hair 
and feathers to line the nest." 

Then his mate said, "What are you singing 
about ? " And he answered : " I am singing 
about everything and nothing. It is because 
I am so happy that I sing." 

By and by five little speckled eggs were in 
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the nest. His mate said, " Is there anything in 
all the world as pretty as my eggs ? " 

Then they both looked down on some people 
who were passing by. They pitied them be- 
cause they were not birds. 

In a week or two, one day when the father- 
bird came home, the mother-bird said, '' Oh, 
what do you think has happened ? " 

"What?" 

" One of my eggs has been peeping and 
moving ! " 

Pretty soon another tgg moved under her 
feathers, and then another and another. By 
and by five little birds were hatched. 

Now the father-bird sang louder than ever. 
The mother-bird, too, wanted to sing, but she 
had no time, and so she turned her song into 
work. 

So hungry were these little birds that it kept 
both parents busy feeding them. Away each 
one flew. The moment the little birds heard 
their wings fluttering among the leaves, five 
yellow mouths flew open wide. 
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" Can anybody be happier ? " said the father- 
bird to the mother-bird. " We will live in this 
tree always, for there is no sorrow here. It 
is a tree that always bears joy." 

Soon the little birds were big enough to fly. 
Great was their parents' joy to see them leave 
the nest and sit upon the branches. There 
was then a great time. The two old birds 
were trying to make the young ones go alone! 

In a little time they had learned to use their 
wings. They flew away and away, and found 
their own food. They built their own nests, 
and sang their own songs of joy. 

Then the old birds sat silent and looked at 
each other until the mother-bird said, "Why 
don't you sing ? " And he answered : " I can't 
sing. I can only think and think."- 

" What are you thinking of ? " 

" I am thinking how everything changes. 
The leaves are falling from the trees, and soon 
there will be no roof over our heads. The 
flowers are all going; last night there was a 
frost; almost all the birds are flown away. 
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Something calls me, and I feel as if I would 
like to fly far away." 

" Let us fly away together ! '' 

Then they rose far up in the air, and looked 
to the north. Far away they saw the snow 
coming. They looked to the south: there they 
saw flowers and green leaves! 

All day they flew, and all night, till they found 
a land where there was no winter — where flowers 
always blossom, and birds always sing. 

— Adapted from Henry Ward Beecher. 



ARIEL'S SONG 



Where the bee sucks there suck I ; 
In a cowslips bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry; 
On the bats back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough 

— William Shakespeare. 
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A LITTLE GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 

Harold and Bessie went to town every week 
to take a music lesson. Then they would go to 
Cousin Lucile's for lunch. Cousin Lucile was 
the wife of their mammas cousin Henry. 

They knew she was a French lady, and that 
made her like no one else to them. She could 
talk very good English, but always spoke 
French with the children. They first learned 
French from her when they were babies. 

They dearly loved to visit her pretty home. 
Cousin Luciles drawing-room was full of pic- 
tures and ornaments of a kind that they never 
saw anywhere else. 

One picture was of a boy about twelve years 
old. Harold and Bessie often looked at it and 
wondered. 

The lad was dressed in white satin from top 
to toe. Rich lace ruffles hung over his slender 
wrists. He held a sword by its sheath in his 
right hand, and under his left arm was a dark 
velvet hat with a long white feather. 
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He held himself very straight with a proud 
little air, but his dark eyes were soft and kind. 

" Who is the white satin boy in the picture ? " 
asked Harold one day. " I am sure there is a 
story about him." 

"There is, indeed," replied Cousin Lucile. 
"That is the Marquis de Gramont, my dear 
grandfather." 

" Was your grandpa a marquis ? " said Harold 
" Why, isn't that almost as great as a king ? " 

" Oh, no, indeed," laughed Cousin Lucile. " But 
a marquis may be a very great person. I think 
my grandfather was, but not because he was a 
marquis. If you would like to hear about him, 
I will tell you." 

" Oh, yes, indeed. Cousin Lucile," cried the chil- 
dren, drawing their chairs closer. 

" You must know, children, that there was once 
in France a time called *The Terror.' It was 
when the common people arose and took the 
government out of the hands of the king and 
his officers." 

"Was the king a bad man?" said Harold. 
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"No, my little boy, but for many years the 
nobles had been very cruel to the poor people. 
A noble could do anything to one of his ser- 
vants, even kill him if he chose. 

" The poor people were starving, and no one 
would help them. At last they arose, and in 
their turn were cruel to the nobles. 

"They killed thousands of people, many of 
whom had never done any wrong. They killed 
the ones who had been kind, as well as those 
who had been cruel. They did not stop with the 
nobles, but chose many from their own ranks. 

"Claude, Marquis de Gramont, was an orphan 
in the care of his uncle, who was a great man 
in France. This uncle was one of the first 
to fall. 

" Now Claude had a nurse who was on the side 
of the common people. But Theresa loved her 
little marquis, and was determined to save him. 
She stained his fair skin dark, and dressed him 
in coarse clothes and wooden shoes. 

" ' You must pass for my child,' she said. ' Do 
not speak, ever Act as if you did not hear. 
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Then they will think you are deaf and dumb/ 
Claude promised, and acted his part well. 

" They walked many weary miles or rode in jolt- 
ing market wagons. Claude was very tired, and 
often hungry and footsore. He never made one 
complaint. At last they came to the seashore. 
After long waiting they were able to sail for 
England. 

"When they were once in London, Theresa 
looked for work. She could wash and iron 
beautifully. The little marquis used to carry 
home the baskets of clothes for her. 

"The rich people for whom Theresa worked 
wondered at the gentle manners of the little 
French lad. He never told any one that he 
was a marquis, and had money and lands and 
grand castles in his own country. 

"Theresa was able to send him to school, and 
he grew to be a very fine young man. He gave 
lessons in French for a living and cared ten- 
derly for his good nurse. 

" In course of time France had another king. 
The people were tired of bloodshed, and it was 
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safe for the little marquis to go back to his own 
land. 

" He did return — and now the best part of all 
begins. A part of his great wealth was given 
back to him. 

" ' I do not want this money/ he said. ' It was 
taken from the poor. I have known what it was 
to be poor. Now it shall go back to the poor.' 

" So he built hospitals and scljools, and hoVises 
for working people. He kept only a little of his 
money, and lived very plainly all his days. 

" My dear mother was his only child, and I was 
hers. Do you see now why I call him great ? " 

" Yes, I do,'' said Harold. '' He was a marquis, 
and was not proud. He was kind when others 
were cruel. He took care of his nurse when she 
was old. 

" I suppose it was grand for him to give away 
the money. But won't your little Claude be sorry 
some day ? " 

" My Claude is like his great grandfather 
already," said Cousin Lucile, catching up her 
little son. '* He wants to give away all his 
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oranges and his bonbons. No, no, dear chil- 
dren — after all, it is nothing to be a marquis, 
but it is much, very much to be gentle, kind, 
and without foolish pride." 

ornaments marquis orphan 

wrists government hospitals 



THREE PAIRS AND ONE 

Ears thou hast two and mouth but one: 
The reason dost thou seek? 

Thou art to listen much, it means. 
And little speak. 

Eyes thou hast two and mouth but one: 

Is the mystery deep? 
Much thou shalt see, it means, or much 

Thy silence keep. 

Hands thou hast two and mouth but one: 

"Why?" dost thou repeat? 
The two are there to labor with. 

The one to eat. 
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THE TWELVE MONTHS 
I 

There was once a woman who was left a 
widow with two children. The elder, .who was 
only her stepdaughter, was named Dobrunka. 
The younger was called Katinka. 

Dobrunka was as beautiful as her sister 
was homely, so her mother hated her. The 
poor child had to do all the work of the 
house. She had to sweep, cook, wash, sew, 
spin, weave, cut the grass, and take care of 
the cow. 

Katinka lived like a princess, that is to say, 
she did nothing. One day, in the middle of 
January, she called Dobrunka to her and said, 
" Go to . the forest and bring me a bunch of 
violets. I wish to enjoy their fragrance." 

"Oh, sister!'* said Dobrunka; "as if- there 
were any violets under the snow ! " 

" Do as I bid you,'' said her sister. " If you 
do not go to the forest and bring me back a 
bunch of violets, I will beat you." 
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Then the mother took Dobrunka by the arm, 
put her out of the door, and drew the bolt. 

The poor girl went to the forest weeping bit- 
terly. Everything was covered with snow. There 
was not even a foot-path. She lost her way, 
and wandered about for a long time. 

All at once she saw a light on a hill in the 
distance. She went on climbing higher and 
higher. At last she reached the top of a huge 
rock, upon which a great fire was built. 

Around the fire were twelve stones. On each 
stone sat a figure wrapped in a large mantle, 
his head covered with a hood which fell over 
his eyes. 

Three of these mantles were white like the 
snow, three were green like the grass, three 
were golden like the sheaves of ripe wheat, and 
three were purple like the grapes of the vine. 

These twelve figures, gazing at the fire in 
silence, were the Twelve Months of the year. 

Dobrunka knew January by his long white 
beard. He was the only one that had a staff 
in his hand. 
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The poor girl was frightened. She drew near, 
saying in a timid voice, " My good sirs, please 
let me warm myself by your fire ; I am freezing." 

January nodded his head. "Why have you 
come here, my child ? " he asked. " What are 
you looking for?" 

" I am looking for violets," replied Dobrunka. 

"There are no violets in the time of snow," 
said January, in his gruff voice. 

"I know it," replied Dobrunka, sadly; "but 
my sister and mother will beat me if I do not 
bring them some. Please tell me where I can 
find them." 

Old January arose. Turning to a young man 
in a green mantle, he put his staff in his hand, 
and said to him, " Brother March, this is your 
work." 

March arose and stirred the fire with the staff. 
Behold! the flames burned brightly, the snow 
melted, the grass turned green, and the violets 
opened — it was spring. 

" Make haste, my child, and gather your violets," 
said March. 
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Dobrunka gathered a large bouquet, thanked 
the Twelve Months, and joyfully ran home. 

The fragrance of the violets filled the whole 
house. 

" Where did you get them ? " asked Katinka. 

'^ Up yonder, on the mountain," answered her 
sister. "It looked like a great blue carpet under 
the trees." 

Katinka did not even thank the poor child. 

The next morning the wicked sister, as she 
sat by the fire, said to Dobrunka, "Go to the 
forest and bring me some strawberries." 

" Oh, sister ! as if there were any strawberries 
under the snow!" 

" Do as I bid you. If you don't go to the 
forest and bring me back a basket of straw- 
berries, I will beat you." 

The mother took Dobrunka by the arm, put 
her out of the door, and drew the bolt. 

The poor girl returned to the forest, looking 
for the light she had seen the day before. She 
was fortunate enough to spy it, and she reached 
the fire trembling and almost frozen. 
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The Twelve Months were in their places, 
motionless and silent. 

" Please let me warm myself by your fire," 
said Dobrunka; "I am almost frozen." 

" Why have you returned ? " asked January. 
" What are you looking for ? " 

" I am looking for strawberries/' answered she. 

"This is not the season for them," said Janu- 
ary, in his gruff voice ; " there are no strawberries 
under the snow." 

" I know it," said Dobrunka, sadly ; " but my 
mother and sister will beat me if I do not bring 
them some. My good sirs, please tell me where 
I can find them." 

Old January arose. Turning to a man in a 
golden mantle, he put his staff in his hand, say- 
ing, " Brother June, this is your work." 

June arose and stirred the fire with the staff. 
Behold ! the snow melted, the earth grew green, 
the birds sang, and the flowers opened — it was 
summer. 

Thousands of little white stars in the grass 
turned to red strawberries. 
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" Make haste, my child, and gather your straw- 
berries," said June. 

Dobrunka filled her apron, thanked the Twelve 
Months, and joyfully ran home. The fragrance 
of the strawberries filled the whole house. 

Katinka and her mother ate the strawberries 
without even thanking the poor child. 

stepdaughter wrapped strawberries 

II 

The third day the wicked sister took a fancy 
for some red apples. The same threats followed, 
and Dobrunka ran to the mountain. 

"You here again, my child?" said old Janu- 
ary, making room for her by the fire. 

Dobrunka told him, with tears, that if she 
did not bring home some red apples, her mother 
and sister would beat her to death. 

" Brother September," said January to a gray- 
bearded man in a purple mantle, "this is your 
work." 

September arose and stirred the fire with the 
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Staff. Behold ! the snow melted, and the trees 
put forth a few yellow leaves, which fell one by 
one before the wind — it was autumn. 

Dobrunka saw but one thing, an apple tree, 
with its rosy fruit. 

" Make haste, my child, and shake the tree,'' 
said September. 

She shook it, and an apple fell. She shook 
it again, and a second apple followed. 

"Make haste, Dobrunka!" cried September; 
" make haste home ! " 

The good child thanked the Twelve Months, 
and joyfully ran home. . 

" Fresh red apples in January ! Where did 
you get these apples ? " asked Katinka. 

" Up yonder, on the mountain ; there is a tree 
there that is as red with them as a cherry tree 
in July." 

" Why did you bring only two ? You ate the 
rest on the way." 

" Oh, sister, I did not touch them. I was only 
permitted to shake the tree twice, and but two 
apples fell." 
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" Begone ! " cried Katinka, striking her sister. 

The wicked girl tasted one of the apples. 
She had never eaten anything so delicious in 
her life, neither had her mother. How sorry 
they were not to have more! 

" Mother," said Katinka, " give me my fur 
cloak. I will go to the forest and find the tree. 
I will shake it so hard that all the apples will 
be ours." 

The mother tried to stop her, but a spoiled 
child listens to nothing. Katinka wrapped her- 
self in her fur cloak, drew the hood over her 
head, and hastened to the forest. 

Everything was covered with snow ; there was 
not even a foot-path. Katinka lost her way, but 
she pushed on until she spied a light in the 
distance. 

She climbed and climbed till she reached the 
place, and found the Twelve Months each seated 
on his stone, motionless and silent. Without, 
asking their permission she approached the 
fire. 

"Why have you come here? What do you 
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want ? Where are you going ? " asked old Janu- 
ary, gruffly. 

" What matters it to you where I came from 
or whither I am going ? *' answered Katinka. 
Then she ran into the forest. 

January frowned, and raised his staff above 
his head. In the twinkling of an eye the sky 
was overcast, the fire went out, the snow fell, 
and the wind blew. Katinka could not see the 
way before her. She lost herself, and vainly 
tried to retrace her steps. The snow still fell, 
and the wind still blew. 

The mother went without ceasing from the 
window to the door, and from the door to the 
window. The hours passed, and Katinka did 
not come back. 

The poor mother took her fur cloak, and 
hastened to the mountain. Everything was cov- 
ered with snow ; there was not even a foot-path. 

She went into the forest, calling her daughter. 
The snow fell, and the wind blew. She walked 
on, shouting at the top of her voice. The snow 
still fell, and the wind still blew. 
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Dobrunka waited through the evening and the 
night, but no one returned. "What can have 
happened?" said the good girl, weeping. 

The sun was now shining through an icy mist, 
and the ground was covered with snow. Do- 
brunka prayed for her mother and sister, but 
they did not return. It was not till spring that 
a shepherd found them in the forest. 

Dobrunka was now the mistress of the house, 
the cow, and the garden, to say nothing of a 
piece of meadow near the house. 

She was soon married, but the Twelve Months 
did not abandon their child. More than once 
when the north wind blew and the windows 
shook in their frames, old January stopped up 
all the cracks of the house with snow, so that 
the cold might not enter this peaceful abode. 

Dobrunka lived to a good old age. She was 
always happy, having winter at the door, sum- 
mer in the barn, autumn in the cellar, and spring 

in her heart. 

— Adapted from Edouard Laboulaye. 

permitted delicious shepherd 
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A FAREWELL 

My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 

— Charles Kingsley. 
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